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Correspondence 





Legion and Unesco 


Eprror: Ray Murphy deserves some kind 
of award for restraint and good will. Even 
after the American Legion’s “parliamenta- 
rians” scuttled his special committee’s re- 
port on Unesco, he can write the even, lucid 
account that AMERICA featured. 

One fervently hopes that he is more typi- 
cal of the Legion than are the chauvinists 
who express their patriotism by insulting 
everything international. 

Joun O. BEHRENS 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Eprror: Ray Murphy in America for Nov. 
96 made the unfortunate error of making 
his views on Unesco available in a medium 
where it is easier to subject them to closer 
scrutiny. On p. 234 he states: 


The evidence is that the series 
“Towards World Understanding” was 
not used by teachers and students in 
the Los Angeles school system. No 
evidence, though diligently sought, 
ever came to the attention of the Spe- 
cial Committee that these pamphlets 
had ever been used in any school sys- 
tem in the United States (emphasis 


added)... . 


Now, as many readers of liberal maga- 
zines must do these days, let’s look at the 
record. On p. 132 of The Unesco Story 
published by the U. S. National Commis- 
sion for Unesco: 

In Los Angeles city schools, a joint 
UN-Unesco program is reaching every 
grade level. Here are some highlights: 
an administrator in charge; a city-wide 
Unesco committee; a Unesco chairman 
in every school; principals’ committees 
on Unesco. 

To spur interest and furnish needed 
background material on Unesco and 
the UN, a series of 10 basic informa- 
tion bulletins has been sent to every 
public school. . . . 


There are 37 documented misstatements 
in the Ray Murphy report similar to [the 
above] and they are listed in the analysis 
of said report by the American Legion 
Committee organized to study said report. 
In the interest of truth, I would like to 
see AMERICA publish either a retraction by 
Mr. Murphy or a dissenting opinion by a 
member of the Legion committee to study 
the Murphy report. If not, I’m afraid I'll 
have to plead the eighth commandment 
and cancel my subscription. 
Epwarp F. Connor 
Chicopee, Mass. 
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Epiror: AMERICA and Past National Com- 
mander Ray Murphy have done a real ser- 
vice for the members of the American 
Legion with his article, “American Legion 
and Unesco,” in your issue of Nov. 26. Con- 
sidering the storm of criticism [of the Le- 
gion] in the press, I was amazed to note 
that the American Legion Magazine for 
November, containing what it called a 
“Report from Miami,” played down the 
entire controversy. .. . 

The implication of the whole article in 
the Magazine was “The reporters made 
a mistake, boys. There is nothing to get ex- 
cited about.” I suppose this is a natural tack 
for the Legion magazine to take, since it 
would be interested in keeping the peace 
within the organization. 

But to judge from Ray Murphy’s report 
in America, this is not a situation which 
should be glossed over. It indicates an un- 
democratic control of the convention by 
self-appointed elements who want to make 
the Legion stand for their particular views 
and not the views of the vast, silent mem- 
bership as expressed through their dele- 
gates. THoMAS F. Quinn 
Plymouth, Mass. 


Employer on Slowdown 


Epiror: In your Nov. 12 issue you raise 
some questions in a comment, “Labor Case 
for Moralists” (p.171). [We asked, e.g., 
whether Personal Products Corporation 
condoned workers’ slowdown tactics. Ep.] 

We did not condone their conduct. The 
individuals responsible for this condition 
were union officials, not on our payroll and 
therefore not subject to discipline by us. To 
have laid off or discharged our employes 
who participated in these activities would 
have been unfair to them and certainly 
would not have contributed to a solution of 
the problem. That is why we took the only 
legal means available by entering charges 
against the union before the National Labor 
Relations Board. ; 

Certainly these tactics raise a moral as 
well as a legal question, whether there was 
any excuse for the tactics or not. It so hap- 
pens that there was no excuse, because we 
were already paying by far the highest 
wages and fringes in our industry or in al- 
most any comparable industry. Our wages 
and fringes exceed the area and State 
averages. 

It was the basic purpose of the Taft- 
Hartley Law to create conditions which 





would minimize labor strife. In this particu- 
lar type of condition, it increases labor 
strife. Unless the Supreme Court reverses 
the Federal Court of Appeals decision, it 
will be up to Congress to revise the law so 
that equity and justice will prevail. Then 
the law will be fulfilling the purpose for 
which it is intended. 

E. W. Jocum 

General Manager, 

Personal Products Corporation 
Chicago, Ill. 


A Word for “George” 


Eprror: A study of Fr. Graham’s short 
feature, “Teen-age soldiers at Fort Knox,” 
in your Nov. 19 issue reveals a major defect 
in the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 and in 
the special basic training program now un- 
derway: the gross inequity that has de- 
veloped in the distribution of the military 
obligation. 

During the Korean emergency, we saw a 
draft system that permitted the young man 
who had the intelligence, and the funds, to 
go to college or to remain in college, and 
by so doing to avoid combat service. Other 
young men of the same age, poorer and/or 
less bright, and therefore, it would seem, 
more expendable, marched off to fight and 
die. 

Now we have with us a program by 
which the teen-ager who takes advantage of 
a six-month training program is isolated 
from what is presumed to be the contamina- 
tion of his fellow teen-agers in the Regular 
Army. The regular and the draftee go to 
Germany to face the whole Russian army. 
The carefully nurtured reservist goes home. 

The only solution is a program of Uni- 
versal Military Training by which every 
able-bodied male is subjected to a year of 
training regardless of his brain power, the 
financial resources of his father or his 
chosen profession. 

“George” has been left to carry the 
burden of this country’s defense for a long 
time, and “George” is getting tired, not of 
the burden, but of the implication that he 
is a fool for volunteering to carry it. 
Camp Hill, Pa. WituiamM V. KENNEDY 


Jehovah’s Witnesses 


Epiror: Few Catholics have a true knowl- 
edge of Jehovah’s Witnesses, and Fr. Mc- 
Cluskey’s realistic article (Nov. 19) was 
long overdue. Regardless of how far these 
people have strayed from Christ’s holy 
truth, they are among the most courageous 
of all people who call themselves Chris- 
tians: 6. (Continued on last page) 
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Current Comment 





RELIGION AROUND THE WORLD 


Rabbis Preach on the Schools 


Several hundred sermons in New 
York synagogues strongly took issue 
Dec. 3 with a proposed public-school 
guide tor moral and spiritual values. 
‘Ine theme of the sermons had been 
suggested by the New York Board of 
Rabbis. 

Said Rabbi Edward E. Klein, chair- 
man of the board’s social-action com- 
mittee: 

Let us be Catholic, Protestant and 

Jew in churches and synagogues 

and homes, but in the classrooms 

of America we must be Americans 
all. 
How does one explain these sermons? 

Jewish memory of the ghettos, gas 
chambers and pogroms of a thousand 
years is part of the answer. The Jews 
fear that any religious program in the 
schools will segregate them from their 
Catholic and Protestant fellows. They 
will be made to seem “different.” Once 
they are “different,” they will be per- 
secuted, But is this true? 

The rabbis’ objections seem excessive 
and short-sighted. The schools do not 
plan to teach sectarian religion. At most 
the proposal calls for an affirmation 
of God’s existence and of our duty to 
serve Him. It resembles the unexcep- 
tionable Army and Air Force Charac- 
ter Guidance Program. 

To Jews, with their firm bond of 
family and synagogue life, a secularized 
school presents no great problem. 
(Many Jewish children attend public 
school and a Yeshiva school, too.) But 
to millions of Christian families, who 
feel that religious values cannot be 
compartmentalized in the family circle, 
a godless public school is a problem. 
Shouldn’t Jews try to adapt themselves 
to the felt needs of the entire com- 
munity? 

Inevitably, too, this intransigent atti- 
tude plays into the hands of those 
who, over both school and society, tire- 
lessly intone the Nietzschean slogan, 
“God is dead.” The sincere and godly 
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men who preached those sermons might 
well ponder the ultimate social and 
religious consequences of their advice. 


Students from Far Away 


Foreign students in this country have 
increased each year from 1945-46 
(9,462) to 1954-55 (34,232). This 
year, despite the economy measures 
which cut the number of Government- 
sponsored foreign students, the total 
seems likely to be even higher. 

Their brains and the specialized train- 
ing they get here make these students 
leaders when they return home. We 
ought to see that they get a sympa- 
thetic view of our country. Sometimes, 
unfortunately, they don’t. Thava Rajah, 
a Malayan labor leader, was told in a 
drug store during his study-tour in this 
country two years ago: “We don’t serve 
colored here.” Quite possibly that in- 
cident soured his memory of America 
for a long time. And it is unlikely 
that, back in Malaya, he will bury it 
in silence. 

Helpful in explaining what a com- 
munity can do to aid foreign students 
is the just-published Foreign Students 
in the New York City Area (Greater 
New York Council for Foreign Stu- 
dents, 500 Riverside Drive, New York 
27, N. Y. $1). The booklet tells in 
detail what various agencies are doing, 
and comes up with some excellent 
suggestions. For example, “. . . the 
time when advice is most dearly needed 
is at the outset of the student’s stay.” 
Foreign students, it states, ‘ . are 
actually often in need of spiritual guid- 
ance and nurture and are without clues 
as to where to obtain it.” 

Lucky the Catholic foreign student 
who is invited at Christmas to share 
the warmth of a Catholic home, with 
Midnight Mass, as he knew it in his 
own home. Perhaps some of our readers 
could arrange to invite a student to 
spend Christmas with them under an 
American roof. 


Catholic Hour Anniversary 


A stirring example of world-wide 
Catholic unity and personal devotion 
to the Supreme Pontiff marked the 
Catholic Hour’s 25th anniversary pro- 
gram on Dec. 4. In swift succession 
voices from all corners of the world 
blended in prayer and chant and teach. 
ing and absolution. Benedictine monks 
in Canada, Fr. Thomas A. Barry, M.M,, 
in Kyoto, Fr. John M. Corridan, SJ., 
on New York’s waterfront, the choir jn 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame, Cardinal 
Mindszenty on trial and an American 
nun teaching her pupils all spoke the 
voice of the Church in the world today, 
It was a moving tribute to the one 
faith that unites us all and makes peo- 
ple of all nations one body in Christ, 

To climax this awe-inspiring program 
the voice of His Holiness Pope Pius XII 
thrilled the millions of listeners, For 
many these were the first words they 
had ever heard in English from Christ’s 
own Vicar on earth. The clear yet deli- 
cate voice, clothed not surprisingly in 
a slight Italian accent, made a profound 
impression, for this was the voice and 
the person chosen by the Holy Spirit 
to be shepherd of Christ’s flock and 
infallible teacher of His truth. 

Msgr. John J. Dougherty arranged 
and narrated a sharply written, smoothly 
paced performance. The National Coun- 
cil of Catholic Men must also be saluted 
for their quarter-century of support 
to the voice of the Catholic Church 
in America: “Not to triumph or to 
boast; not to attack or to blame, but 
to serve.” 


Church Still Under Fire 


Communist zigzagging in_ religious 
policy is just as hard to follow as Red 
maneuvering in international politics. 
At the moment the Red-controlled re- 
gimes in East Europe are circulating 
rumors and stimulating hopes of the 
early release of some of their victims, 
such as Cardinal Wyszynski, Cardinal 
Mindszenty and Archbishop Beran of 
Prague. 

In reality, of course, we do not know 
even where these distinguished leaders 
are, let alone under what conditions 
they are obliged to exist. In addition, 
there are other imprisoned prelates- 
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Bishop Joseph Hlouch of Budejovice 
in Czechoslovakia, for instance—about 
whom no official announcement has 
been made. On the contrary, as a re- 
cent editorial in Osservatore Romano 
warns, the situation of the Church has 
become particularly grave in recent 
months, especially in Hungary. 

The plight of the Church has just 
been summed up in an article on re- 
ligion in the captive nations. It appears 
in the December News from Behind 
the Iron Curtain (110 W. 57th St., 
New York 19, N. Y.). The Red tac- 
tic today is not to destroy the Church 
by a direct frontal assault, but to use 
it, wherever possible, as an instrument 
of Communist policy, While they avoid 
exciting popular emotions, the Com- 
munists aim to “re-educate” the youth 
out of their religious beliefs. But above 
all, while doing this, they follow the 
strategy of trying to confuse the out- 
side world. 


U. S. WEEK 


Leading Publishers Lambasted 


Dr. Clarence W. Hall, executive edi- 
tor of the Christian. Herald, is mad at 
some “old line” U. S. publishing houses. 
In the December issue of the “Protes- 
tant non-denominational monthly” he 
vents his wrath on three firms, charging 
that they are “preoccupied with sex” 
and “foisting filth on the public”. 

Putnam gets a flaying at Dr. Hall’s 
hands because of Norman Mailer’s The 
Deer Park, “one of the dirtiest, and 
dullest, books to be published in this 
or any other year.” Dutton is ticked 
off for publishing Al Morgan’s The 
Great Man, “a 300-page package of 
vulgarity” whose characterization of the 
TV industry is not only “not cricket, 
but low-down libel.” Simon and Schus- 
ter get off a little easier. They are ac- 


cused of “sex-centered promotion” of 
Sloan Wilson’s The Man in the Gray 
Flannel Suit. The harsh indictment 
concludes thus: 

Decent people are losing confid- 

ence in the book-publishing in- 

dustry . . . If you [publishers] 
wake up some morning and find 
your business shot, your custom- 
ers gone, you will scream that 
you've been murdered. You'll be 
wrong, gentlemen, dead wrong. 

The crime will not be murder but 

suicide—suicide in your own cess- 

pool. 

That’s writing with a punch, but 
we wonder if the punch need be quite 
that hard. Dr. Hall does a good service 
in reminding publishers of their re- 
sponsibilities, but three books out of 
the thousands published every year are 
hardly enough to make decent people 
mistrust the whole publishing industry. 
Critics of the industry have their re- 
sponsibilities, too. 








A general decree, Maxima redemptionis, has just been 
issued from Rome. It enjoins that a new order of cere- 
monies for Holy Week go into effect on Palm Sunday, 
1956. It is characterized by the Vatican as probably 
the most important ritual measure taken in four cen- 
turies (Osservatore Romano, Nov. 27). 

That the ancient rites should regain significance by 
being restored to their original time-setting was the 
chief aim of the papal reformers. “History justifies the 
changes,” it is said in substance, “but the change is made 
on urgent pastoral grounds.” 

Holy Thursday, Good Friday and Holy Saturday have 
rites arranged with much force and beauty. They were 
intended to fit the time of day of the event celebrated. 
But in the course of centuries these services have gradu- 
ally been anticipated into the early morning hours. This 
has not been done without enormous loss. It has created 
a certain amount of conflict between the liturgical text 
and its dramatic setting. Moreover, the fact that people 
were often not able to come to services in the forenoon 
of working days deprived many of the opportunity of 
profiting by the beauties of these touching parts of the 
liturgical year. 

The experimental restoration of the Easter Vigil in 
1951 showed that further revision was demanded. What 
changes should we expect as a result of the new decree? 

On Holy Thursday, Mass will begin between 5:00 
and 8:00 in the evening. Adoration of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment reserved in the repository will be carried through 
the night. Where circumstances permit, the rubrics now 
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Easter, Holy Week Rites Revised 





allow that the ceremony of the washing of the feet 
take place immediately after the Gospel of the Mass. 

On Good Friday the Rite of the Presanctified is to 
start around 3:00 in the afternoon, but not later than 
6:00. All the present rich ceremonial is to be retained. 
“Moreover, as was the custom in the Church for cen- 
turies,” the decree provides, “all who so desire and are 
disposed may receive Holy Communion.” 

Holy Saturday requires of us to weep and watch, 
“by refraining from Mass, the altar being bare,” until 
we keep the Vigil of Easter in the evening. With all 
the triumphant symbolism of light and fire, with the 
blessing of the font, with baptisms and the renewal of 
baptismal pledges, we welcome the Saviour back from 
the tomb with Mass at midnight—or a little before, 
where need dictates. 

“The mere change of custom,” said St. Augustine on 
one occasion (Ep. 54), “though helpful in itself, may 
also be disturbing because of novelty.” When such 
changes as these are made there is need of much ex- 
planation. Thus the Holy See asks bishops, priests and 
others to collaborate in making the present changes 
well understood by the faithful during the coming 
months. With maternal love the Church has planned 
these attractive restorations in order to put our holiest 
mysteries within easier reach of us all. 

GERALD ELLarp, S. J. 


Fr. Ellard is professor of liturgy at St. Mary's College, 
St. Marys, Kansas. 
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Farm Income and Urban Wages 


To the nation’s farmers, parts of 
Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell’s 
address on Nov. 30 to the Kansas City 
Consumer's Cooperative Association 
must have seemed a “hard saying.” 

“The broad interests of the farmers,” 
said Mr. Mitchell, “are becoming almost 
indistinguishable from the interests of 
the industrial worker.” This is true be- 
cause, as the secretary explained, ex- 
panding consumer markets, which bene- 
fit farmers, depend in turn on expand- 
ing wages for workers. He asked his 
audience to imagine the “frustration 
of markets” that would result from stat- 
ic wage scales. 


In rural regions, it is more common 
to think of the factory worker, not 
as the farmer’s good customer, but as 
his rival for the consumer’s dollar. The 
farmer is persuaded that too much of 
the price that housewives pay for bread 
and cereals, for meat and vegetables, 
goes to workers in the form of wages 
and too little to him in the form of 
income. In addition, he blames on the 
unions, with their demands for better 
wages and bigger pensions, the higher 
prices he has to pay for feed and fer- 
tilizer, for shoes, tractors and TV sets. 

However understandable the farmer’s 
plaint may be, Mr. Mitchell's point 
is nevertheless well taken. If the work- 
er’s wages add to the farmer's costs, 


they also provide him with a market. 
Farm and city are interdependent, in 
much the same way as are labor and 
capital. The problem of farm surpluses, 
which are the cause of the weakness 
in farm prices, will not be solved by 
reducing the buying power of urban 
workers. On the contrary, according 
to Secretary Mitchell, “no recovery at 
all is possible unless the total economy 
is in a healthy, expanding condition,” 


Auto Dealers Complain 


The Senate Antitrust and Monopoly 
Subcommittee’s investigation of Gen- 
eral Motors, which began on Dec, 2 








———Toynbee on Trial 


The author of A Study of History in ten volumes and 
of many other books, including Civilization on Trial, 
was rather severely criticized by some of the nine par- 
ticipants in a Nov. 18-19 symposium on “The Intent of 
Toynbee’s History.” Sponsored by the Loyola Univer- 
sity History Department, the meeting took place in 
Chicago. Prof. Edward T. Jargan was general chair- 
man. 

This “cooperative appraisal” of the British scholar, 
probably the best known and most discussed historian 
of our times, gave ample evidence of the exceptional 
significance of Toynbee’s work and of the wide interest 
his synthesis has aroused among representatives of di- 
verse specialties and divergent creeds. 

BREAKING GROUND 

This was the first detailed, scholarly discussion of 
Toynbee’s ideas to be held. (Another, on a smaller 
scale, is to follow at the next convention of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association. ) As Professor Jargan pointed 
out, these ideas have not as yet received fair and com- 
prehensive criticism either in Toynbee’s own country or 
in America. 

A sound basis for such a discussion was provided by 
two speakers, Prof. William H. McNeill of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, who summarized the leading assump- 
tions of the Study of History, and Prof. Friedrich Engel- 
Janosi of the Catholic University of America, who 
placed the work in the framework of the whole tradition 
of historical writing. The luncheon address by Prof. 
John A. Lukacs of Chestnut Hill College, a penetrating 
analysis of the Toynbee-Jerrold controversy, was a 
warning not to go too far in condemning even the most 
controversial approaches of Toynbee. 

Two other speakers saw practically nothing but errors 
and misrepresentations in Toynbee’s approaches to the 
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Greco-Roman World and to the history and character 
of the United States. Different but equally important 
issues were examined by Prof. David M. Robinson of 
the University of Mississippi and Mather A. Fitzsimons 
of the University of Notre Dame. The growing empha- 
sis on the part of universal churches in the rise and fall 
of civilization, which is an outstanding feature of the 
Study of History, received a well-balanced appreciation 
by the Protestant theologian Prof. Edward R. Hardy of 
Berkeley Divinity School. His Catholic commentator, 
Rev. John L. McKenzie, S.J., of West Baden College, 
was in basic agreement. Prof. Hans Kohn of City Col- 
lege, New York, gave an eloquent comment on all that 
Toynbee has had to say regarding Russia past and 
present. This was supplemented from the Ukrainian 
point of view by Prof. Roman Smal-Stocki of Marquette 
University. 
PLEA FOR MODERATION 


In discussing Toynbee’s approach to universal states, 
Prof. Eric Voegelin of Louisiana State University criti- 
cized Toynbee’s interpretation of history from the view- 
point of philosophy. The last speaker, who was the 
present writer, felt obliged to defend the author. He 
stressed Toynbee’s truly constructive conception of the 
prospects of Western civilization, free from all fatalistic 
determinism, eminently fair to America and deeply re- 
ligious—though obviously not unobjectionable from the 
Catholic point of view. The able commentator, Prof. 
Richard M. Brace, arrived quite independently at simi- 
lar conclusions. 

The symposium was very well attended, especially by 
students, and will soon be published. O. HALeckl 


Dr. Halecki is professor of history, Fordham University 
Graduate School. 
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in Washington, D. C., brought out 
some significant sore spots in the auto- 
mobile industry. Detroit is enjoying a 
continuing prosperity, but to reach its 
goal of 8 million cars in 1955 it pushed 
pretty hard an already full market. The 
giant manufacturers, of course, passed 
the pressure along to their outlets. 
Three GM dealers testified that they 
had been forced to “wilder and wilder” 
sales practices to keep their agencies 
going. In his testimony on Dec. 7, how- 
ever, Harlow H. Curtice, president of 
GM, denied that dealers were ever 
obliged to take cars they didn’t want. 

Two or three years ago Detroit 
adopted a new aim: to sell a maximum 
volume of cars with a small unit profit 
margin rather than a controlled volume 
with a larger profit. The consumer 
didn’t notice the difference so much 
as the distributor, whose salesroom 
and repair shop, usually his total capi- 
tal, were subjected to the hazards of a 
one-year contract with GM. On Dec. 
6 GM announced that all contracts will 
hereafter run for five years. 

Henry Ford couldn't survive today 
making autos one at a time in the 
back of a carriage shop. On the other 
hand, when the billion-dollar industries 
fight one another for their existence, 
the little local fellow who subserves 
the Detroit giants can easily get hurt. 


No Rambling Wreck 


That’s what the old college song 
used to accuse Georgia Tech of being. 
If the Georgia university ever was just 
that, it got up on its feet last week 
and started walking, not rambling, 
right into the future. 

Some 2,000 students gathered before 
the home of Georgia’s Gov. Marvin 
Griffin to protest the demand he had 
made of the university’s Board of Re- 
gents to ban the Sugar Bowl game be- 
tween the University of Pittsburgh and 
Georgia Tech, because Pitt had a Negro 
player on its squad. The students, hav- 
ing hanged the Governor in effigy, 
paraded with signs, the most pertinent 
of which, as we see it, read, “Marve, 
Grow Up.” 

Students in the South appear to 
have grown up. The same cannot be 
said either for the Governor or the 
Board of Regents, which, though sanc- 
tioning this particular game, banned 
any future bowl contests that do not 
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“follow the segregation laws and cus- 
toms of the host State.” 

An editorial we read said that the 
Tech students were not really interested 
in the race problem. What they wanted 
was just a football game, in which 
“performance, not pigmentation” was 


the issue. We hope it’s not that simple. 

At any rate, we think the Governor 
of the State and the regents of the 
university ought to devote some second 
thoughts to the future. Rear-guard 
actions, when they are fought too long, 
have a way of turning into debacles. 


FROM EAST AND WEST 


Dulles-Cunha Statement 


The rhetorical antics of Soviet Pre- 
mier Bulganin and Communist party 
leader Khrushchev during their tour of 
India merit as vigorous a retort as 
possible. No doubt that is what Sec- 
retary of State Dulles had in mind when 
he joined the Portuguese Foreign Mini- 
ster, Paulo Cunha, in a joint statement 
on Dec. 2 protesting the anti-Western 
blasts the Soviet pair have been mouth- 
ing all over India. Yet, there is reason 
to question the felicity of Mr. Dulles’ 
choice both of a co-complainant and 
of the issue on which he decided to 
take a stand. 

Mr. Dulles and Sr. Cunha deplored 
the efforts of the Soviet leaders to 
divide the peoples of the East and 
West “who need to feel a sense of 
unity and fellowship for peace and mu- 
tual welfare.” So far, so good. But to 
have gone on to speak of “Portuguese 
provinces in the Far East” was hardly 
prudent. 

For one thing, no issue is as calcu- 
lated to rouse the anti-Western ire 
of India as is the issue concerning Por- 
tugal’s “province” (“colony” to India) 
in that country. India can hardly be 
blamed for interpreting the joint state- 
ment as implying American support for 
Portugal in the dispute over Goa, even 
though, as Mr. Dulles later explained, 
such was not his intention. 

Again, the Dulles-Cunha statement 
gives India an opportunity to crawl 
out of the embarrassing situation in 
which the wildly enthusiastic reception 
of the Russians placed her. The chance 
now seems gone of capitalizing on the 
flagrant violation of international cour- 
tesy both on the part of the Russians 
and on the part of the Indians for 
permitting the lying diatribes of their 
guests to continue. Save us from joint 
statements! 


Split in German Labor 


Though details remain obscure, the 
re-emergence of Christian trade union- 
ism in West Germany is now an ac- 
complished fact. At a meeting in Dort- 
mund on Dec. 1, the new Christian 
Trade Union Movement (CGD) an- 
nounced that it had already established 
35 locals and was preparing to charter 
an additional 37. It further announced 
that its request for affiliation with the 
International Federation of Christian 
Trade Unions has been duly granted. 
Indeed, August Vanistendael, general 
secretary of the IFCTU, who was pres- 
ent at the Dortmund meeting, predicted 
that the new group would shortly have 
more than 50,000 members. 

As noted here a month ago (Am. 
11/12, p. 173), dissatisfaction with 
the Socialist domination of the 6-mil- 
lion-member German Labor Federation 
(DGB) has been mounting in Christian 
circles. After World War II, under 
British and American pressure, Ger- 
man labor was reconstituted on a uni- 
fied basis. Christian unionists, who have 
a history in Germany going back to 
1894, consented to this arrangement 
only on condition that the new labor 
movement would be stric!ly non-politi- 
cal and non-ideological. One section of 
Christian labor leaders now believes 
that this condition has been so flagrantly 
ignored that small hope exists of its 
ever being observed in the future. 

Not all German Catholics agree with 
this appraisal. Though they do not deny 
Socialist abuses, some labor leaders— 
and some members of the clergy as 
well—are fearful lest the split do more 
harm than good. They foresee both a 
weakening of the German labor move- 
ment and of Christian influence within 
it. Up till now the German bishops 
are permitting Catholics to remain in 
DGB or join CGD as they see fit. 
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Last week I presided over a discussion group at which 
the speaker was an Indian from India. He is a pleasant 
young man, with a cultured English accent. His sub- 
ject was the “neutralism” of India, Burma, Ceylon and 
Indonesia. At the end of two hours I think both he and 
his audience, a dozen American graduate students, 
realized that there is an immense chasm between the 
Western and Asiatic minds. 

He made a vigorous and, granted his premises, an 
understandable defense of Jawaharlal Nehru’s present 
policy of remaining neutral between what he calied 
“the East and West blocs.” He stressed the woeful in- 
dustrial weakness of his country, and still more that of 
the three other countries. The second five-year plan 
will begin in 1956, just before the national elections, 
and he expressed supreme confidence that Nehru’s 
Congress party will emerge overwhelmingly successful, 
without any need of a coalition with the Socialists, 
Communists and other fractional parties. (Incidentally, 
he mentioned that Nehru at present holds 10,000 Com- 
munists in jail, and he hinted that if the Reds become 


Underscorings 


too obstreperous as a result of the antics of Bulganin 
and Khrushchev, more will follow. ) 

So far, so good. In the question period, the split 
came out more clearly. Are not the Hindu, Buddhist 
and Moslem religions fundamentally opposed to the 
Soviet religion? Yes, of course. Did he not realize, 
then, that our quarrel with Soviet Russia is primarily 
ideological, a struggle for people’s minds? No, it is 
purely a power struggle, in which we refuse to be in- 
volved. Why, then, did Nehru invite the Russian Reds 
in the front door, maybe to stay? 

A student of Czech ancestry asked if he thought 
Nehru was smarter than Benes and the younger 
Masaryk, who allowed the Reds to steal the country 
under their very eyes, because they trusted them? Yes, 
he did, with a variation of the old cry “It can’t happen 
here.” But, we in the West know the Soviet Russians 
and you do not. We are a very old people, was the 
reply, and we know all peoples better than you do. We 
will not fall to Russia. 

So it went, just as the Far Eastern debate goes. We 
have to get help for our impoverished people, he said, 
wherever we get it. But we have given you enormous 
help, was the reply. Yes, but you had strings attached 
to it. Does not Soviet Russia? Not that we can see. But 
we are certain of it, was the answer. I doubt it, was the 
final reply. Wirrip Parsons 


pU. S. CATHOLICS of Rumanian 
birth or descent assembled at Canton, 
Ohio, Dec. 4 to attend a Byzantine Rite 





Liturgy celebrated for Julius Maniu, 
Rumanian statesman and patriot, whose 
death in a Communist prison in 1952 





p> PRIESTS’ RETREATS at the Sacred 
Heart Retreat House, Auriesville, N. Y., 
totaled 30 during the 1955 season, with 
495 retreatants. The respective num- 
bers for 1954 were 27 and 437. In 
1939, the first year of record, 3 priests’ 
retreats were given to 18 retreatants. 
Twelve members of the hierarchy made 
retreats at Auriesville during the past 
year; 56 dioceses were represented 
among the retreatants. 


p> ON CHRISTMAS EVE, 1944, Msgr. 
John Patrick Carroll-Abbing in war-torn 
Italy, was struck by the thousands of 
homeless youth sleeping in the night 
cold. Out of that shock came Boys’ 
Town of Italy, Inc., which was de- 
scribed by Sando Bologna in our issue 
of Dec. 25, 1954. At Christmas time 
BTOI is renewing its appeal for funds. 
Its U. S. headquarters is Suite 500, 
153 West 50th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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pA GUIDE TO ART FILMS pub- 
lished by the American Federation ot 
Arts and the Spaeth Foundation is 
available free in limited numbers to 
individuals and _ institutions that can 
make good use of it. Titled Films on 
Art, it tells what films on art are avail- 
able and where; their cost and run- 
ning time; how they cover their sub- 
ject, etc. The book is on slick paper 
in hard covers, is well illustrated and 
indexed and contains several informa- 
tive essays. Write the Spaeth Founda- 
tion, 32 East 69th St., New York 21, 
i Pam 


p THE NEW TESTAMENT is avail- 
able on 30 LP records from Audio 
Book Co., 200 Broad St., St. Joseph, 
Mich. Rev. Robert I. Gannon, S.J., 
reads the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine version of the Scripture text. 
Price: $30. 


became known Oct. 10. Dr. Maniu was 
a life-long member and _ outstanding 
lay leader of the Catholic Byzantine 
Rite Church in Rumania. He was ar- 
rested in 1947 on charges of “treason” 
and sentenced to life imprisonment. 
Rev. Ilie Crihalmean, pastor of St. 
George’s Church, Canton, celebrated 
the Liturgy. Bishop Emmet Michael 
Walsh of Youngstown preached the 
sermon. 


p THE FRENCH National Railroads 
are offering a new edition of their 28- 
page booklet, Catholic France. It con- 
tains illustrations of Lourdes, Lisieux, 
Paray-le-Monial and other shrines and 
a map of France showing the principal 
holy places, Cardinal Gerlier of Lyons 
wrote the introductory letter. Obtain- 
able free from the French National 
Railroads, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York 
20, N. Y. Cx 
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Editorials 





New Pressure on Berlin 


The Communists did not wait long after Geneva to 
show their hand in Germany. The East German regime 
has “proclaimed” the occupation status of Berlin at an 
end. As one immediate consequence of this step the 
Reds have let it be known that hereafter barge opera- 
tors from the West will have to get their licenses 
through the so-called German Democratic Republic. 
Before very long. no doubt, similar measures will be 
directed against highway transport to West Berlin from 
the Bonn Republic. The danger of an economic 
strangulation of West Berlin is not, for the present, a 
serious prospect. The purpose of the new asserted claim 
of jurisdiction is rather to force the Bonn authorities 
to enter into negotiation on the matter with the East 
German regime. From the question of barge licenses 
it will be easy to pass to other artificially created is- 
sues and to set up a pattern of East-West conversa- 
tions. In the end Germany’s place in Nato could be- 
come the object of these negotiations. 


WEAKNESSES AT BONN 


Up to the present Washington has affected an air of 
relative unconcern about this completely new but trans- 
parent Red strategy to undermine the free world’s 
position in the heart of Europe. Though the first ar- 
rivals of the Soviet Embassy have just settled in their 
new location at Bonn, the State Department has con- 
tented itself with a restatement of old principles. It 
sent our Ambassador, Dr. Conant, on a symbolic tour 
of the Red sector of Berlin in a radio-equipped auto- 
mobile. This was supposed to dramatize our continuing 
determination to hold to the four-power status of the 
city. In the meantime, however, the Reds have a pro- 
gram that will soon leave us holding a bag full of 
legalities that bear no relevance to the real situation. 


The State Department should know that the Federal 
Republic is vulnerable, like all free political systems, 
to the kind of tactics being used by the East German 
Reds. The barge traffic is chiefly commercial in nature. 
Berlin, particularly West Berlin, has a large pool of 
skilled manpower. Goods are shipped thither from the 
West for processing. The finished or semi-finished 
products are then brought back for sale in the Federal 
Republic or abroad. Today an estimated 1,800 barges 
are employed in this obviously lucrative trade. Its ces- 
sation would affect the business of many firms in free 
Germany. Can the Federal Republic put up a strong 
front to the Reds when its own people are clamoring 
for a settlement, particularly when the settlement seems 
to hinge upon such a small technical detail? 

The German Communists, on the other hand, have no 
troublesome coalition Government of uneasy unity to 
contend with, nor an uninformed and divided elec- 
torate to whom they are responsible. They can impose 
heavy economic sacrifices without fear of effective re- 
sistance. In such a struggle the free world, because it 
is free, is seriously disadvantaged. If this were not 
enough cause for concern, the apparent British and 
French willingness to let the barge issue go by default 
means that even in those quarters some think the game 
isn’t worth the candle. 

In the final analysis, as Brig. Gen. Frank L. Howley, 
our Berlin commander during the 1948-49 blockade, 
warns, the aim of this new move is to get the United 
States out of Berlin, out of Germany and out of Europe. 
There is need of a new air-lift today, but not to the 
embattled Berliners, who have proved themselves under 
fire along the Spree river. The faint hearts are rather on 
the Rhine, the Thames and the Seine. We hope they 
are not on the Potomac, too. 


Never Completely Safe 


“In Trenton, N. J.” said the news account, “a five-year- 
old girl was killed by a passing car as she bent over a 
curb to pick up her lunch-box.” Tragedy, heart-break. 
Who was wrong? Was anyone wrong? The little girl 
might have been taught not to bend over curbs for 
errant lunch-boxes; the driver might have been more 
keenly on the alert for little girls and stray lunch-boxes. 
Maybe—but would that have made Safe-Driving Day 
really safe? 

Pardon our pessimism if we say that nothing can 
make such a day a total success. Presidential fiat, pub- 
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licity through every medium of mass communication, 
the ingenuity of man in this age of public relations— 
all will fail until every driver (and every pedestrian as 
well) realizes that there is a moral responsibility con- 
nected with the very acts of driving and walking. Even 
then there will still be accidents. 

There is little cause, therefore, to wonder that Safe- 
Driving Day this year was a disappointment. The 
death-toll in the nation was 35.3 per cent higher than 
in 1954—concretely, 69 people were killed in 1955 as 
against 51 in 1954. Total results of the “campaign,” 
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which will run till December 11, may perhaps show 
that people in general are waking to the fact that death 
on the highway is one of the major problems of our 
times. But not all the success in the world will ever 
cancel the mortality of man and human proneness to 
error. 

In one sense, the idea of Safe-Driving Day is based 
on a false premise. The thought behind it is that, if we 
really try, we can lift ourselves by our own bootstraps. 
That is a species of Pelagianism. By all means, let us 
tell ourselves that we can do better and better; that we 
can drive more sensibly and walk with more care. But 
there are still the pure accidents, in which no one is 
morally culpable. There are all the inevitable risks, 
against which we invoke the aid of a St. Christopher. 

The failure of Safe-Driving Day need really cause 
us no feeling of frustration. In one sense, it ought to 
deepen our sense of human mortality and dependence. 
Our life depends on many, many others beyond our- 


Foreign Ad at 


The perennial battle over foreign aid is shaping up 
anew. The immediate issue is the foreign-aid budget 
for fiscal 1957, which must be ready around Christmas 
in time for the President’s January State of the Union 
message to Congress. The protagonists are two groups 
within the Administration, at cross-purposes not only 
on the extent of economic and technical assistance to 


be made available to underdeveloped countries but on 


the philosophy underlying our whole foreign-aid pro- 
gram. 


THE CONFLICT 


One group, headed by Secretary of the Treasury 
George B. Humphrey, John B. Hollister, director of 
the International Cooperation Administration (ICA), 
and Roland R. Hughes, director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, is convinced that our foreign-aid program is 
satisfactory as it stands. Persuaded that the new Soviet 
challenge in underdeveloped areas of the world is 
nothing to get panicky about, they tend to favor cut- 
backs in foreign-aid appropriations rather than any 
sizable increase in aid. A balanced budget in this stage 
of the cold war, they feel, offers the United States a 
greater guarantee of security than “needless” expendi- 
tures. 

The opposing group, sometimes lightly categorized 
as the “Young Turks” of the Administration, has as its 
spokesmen Harold E. Stassen, former director of ICA, 
Nelson Rockefeller, special adviser to the President on 
foreign affairs, and Vice President Nixon. These men 
are convinced that the stepped-up Soviet economic and 
diplomatic maneuvering in Asia requires a re-examina- 
tion of our whole foreign-policy approach. We have, 
they feel, a decision to make. Is Asia to be kept in the 
free-world orbit by emphasizing military aid to such 
countries as South Korea, Formosa, South Vietnam and 
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selves. The taxi driver, the subway motorman, the train 
engineer—many a time they have our lives quite liter. 
ally in their hands. We depend on them. Every day 
of our lives we live out, on the natural plane, the truth 
St. Paul speaks of when he tells us how, in the order 
of grace, the hand cannot say to the feet, “I have no 
need of you.” 

The failure of Safe-Driving Day should bring us 
all to a deeper realization of how much we live to. 
gether, of how much we depend on one another. The 
little girl who stooped to pick up her lunch-box talks 
to us more eloquently than all the pronunciamentos 
over radio and TV. She speaks in terms of human loss 
and grief and not in statistics. 

We will have other Safe-Driving Days. They promise 
to become a national institution. But their chief fruit 
will not be precisely the diminution of casualties—de. 
sirable as that is—but the realization of our human 
interdependence. “No man is an island.” 


the Crossroads 


the Seato and Meto allies? Or should we bolster mili- 
tary aid with expanded economic assistance to the un- 
committed nations of Asia? 


THE SOVIET CHALLENGE 


Russia has been making a desperate play for these 
nations in recent months. Not only have the Soviets 
poked. a troublesome nose into the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict through the Czech-Egyptian arms deal, but they 
have offered Egypt the economic and technical assist- 
ance needed to enlarge the Aswan dam, a project which 
will revolutionize the economy of the Nile Valley. They 
have offered a steel mill to India, have agreed to take 
surplus Burmese rice in exchange for industrial equip- 
ment and have already initiated a reasonable facsimile 
of our own Point IV program in Afghanistan. In a word, 
Soviet Russia is out to break the hitherto uncontested 
monopoly of the Western powers as the chief suppliers 
of military and economic aid to Asia. 

It would be pleasant to be able to bask in the com- 
placency of our own economic superiority and sit out 
the contest for Asia, convinced that the Soviet cam- 
paign is nine-tenths bluff. This is the policy now being 
advocated by the habitual critics of the “give-away’ 
program. Russia’s “ramshackle economy,” recently noted 
a well-known New York daily, is bound to “expose the 
Kremlin to the world as a welcher,.” if we allow her to 
go on “racking up promises.” 

It could be fatal to bank on such prognostications. 
The Soviet industrial economy is today the second 
largest in the world. Moreover, Russia can funnel her 
machinery and raw materials anywhere in the world 
without worrying over the strain it may cause her do- 
mestic economy. With the stakes so high, we cannot, at 
this moment, afford to be overly concerned ahout a 
balanced budget. 
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AFL-CIO is Born 


What history will one day record about the merger of 
the AFL and CIO is already partly known. 

It will say that on December 5, 1955, in New York 
City, twenty years after John L. Lewis dramatized the 
rise of the CIO by punching “Big Bill” Hutcheson, 
president of the Carpenters, in the nose, the breach 
in the ranks of labor was closed. 

It will record that nowhere, at no time, had the 
world seen such a large gathering of free trade union- 
ists. The 1,450 delegates from 141 national and inter- 
national unions who assembled in the huge Seventy- 
first Regiment Armory on lower Park Avenue repre- 
sented somewhere between 15 and 16 million trade 
unionists. Only in Soviet Russia, where unions are 
servile arms of the state, are such numbers exceeded. 

History will also note that the merger occurred with 
a surprising lack of fanfare and excitement. The 
separate conventions of the merging groups, which pre- 
ceded by a few days their joint congress, were almost 
routine affairs. Only in the CIO gathering was there 
a brief flash of newsworthy drama when voluble 
Michael Quill, head of the small, 90,000-member Trans- 
port Workers Union, took the floor to oppose the 
merger. His perfervid charge that the new AFL-CIO 
constitution licensed raiding, racial discrimination and 
racketeering was heard in skeptical silence. Shortly 
thereafter the delegates voted 5,712,077 to 120,002 to 
dissolve the CIO and merge with the AFL. In the AFL 
meeting, the vote was unanimous. 


RUMBLINGS IN THE WINGS 


Despite the smooth meshing of the AFL-CIO gears, 
the delegates nourished more doubts and apprehen- 
sions about the future than their public statements re- 
vealed. These, too, the historians will note. True, the 
delegates, in merging the AFL and CIO, were merely 
reaffirming the famous “Scranton Declaration” of 1901. 
They were once more recognizing, as 85-year-old John 
P. Frey, president emeritus of the AFL Metal Trades 
Department, explained to the press, that within the 
American labor movement there was room both for 
craft unions and industrial unions. Nevertheless, the 
craft unions could not forget overnight the whole 
divisive story of the past twenty years. Before the final 
act of AFL-CIO unity was achieved, they took certain 
precautions against any possible threat from their new 
brothers—the big CIO industrial unions. 

Nor will the historians fail to observe that though 
Mr. Quill’s oratory left his fellow CIO delegates un- 
moved, not a few of them also speculated that the 
idealism of their movement might suffer on coming 
into contact with the “realism” and “practicality” of 
certain old-line AFL affiliates. Would the fine words in 
the new AFL-CIO constitution about racial discrimina- 
tion and racketeering remain only fine words? 

In raising a question of this kind, we pass on to 
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that part of the historical record which lies shrouded 
in the future. What verdict will historians, from the 
vantage-point of a half-century or more, eventually pass 
on the merger? Will they find that unifying the AFL 
and CIO was, indeed, a blessing for the workers? That 
it raised their living standards, enlarged their freedoms, 
enhanced their dignity as individuals? Will the his- 
torians judge that the merger benefited employers as 
well as workers, that it made for more responsible 
unionism, for a decline in jurisdictional strife, for better- 
informed, more creative collective bargaining? Or will 
the answer be negative? 

And what about the impact of the merger on the 
country as a whole? Will history record that it con- 
tributed to building a better United States, to what the 
new AFL-CIO constitution describes as “the strength- 
ening and extension of our way of life and the funda- 
mental freedoms which are the basis of our democratic 


society ? 


FORMULA FOR SURVIVAL 


That last question seemed to weigh on the minds 
of both George Meany, first president of the AFL-CIO, 
and Walter Reuther, last head of the CIO, as they led 
their followers into a new and challenging future. In 
a pre-convention message to the AFL, Mr. Meany em- 
phasized the contribution a united labor movement 
ought to bring not only to workers but to local com- 
munities and to the nation as a whole. The same 
thought was echoed in Mr. Reuther’s presidential ad- 
dress to the CIO. Warned the CIO leader: 


If the new labor movement is just a big and 
more powerful pressure group, it will fail because 
the problems that need solution will not be solved 
by creating a more powerful competing pressure 
group in America. 

To succeed, Mr. Reuther said, the AFL-CIO would 
have to cultivate “wisdom” and display “social and 
moral responsibility.” 

That these ideals will not be easily attained was 
emphasized, no doubt unconsciously, on the very eve 
of the merger. To the consternation of many delegates, 
the Teamsters, who only a few weeks ago concluded a 
mutual-assistance pact with the racket-infested Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association, blandly an- 
nounced on December 3 that they had signed a similar 
agreement with the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. 
Mine, Mill happens to be one of the unions which the 
CIO expelled five years ago as Communist-dominated. 

An incident like this suggests that the real fight to 
build a unified, high-minded labor movement has only 
begun, though it was well begun. What New Yorkers 
saw last week was a honeymoon, signalizing the end of 
civil war in labor’s ranks. But the infighting will go on. 
Two years hence, when the AFL-CIO again convenes, 
the future will be much clearer than it is today. 
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THE NEWSPAPERS missed the real story of the White 
House Conference on Education. The final official 
reports of the November 28-December 1 gathering in 
Washington didn’t give the whole picture either. To 
appreciate the significance of this conference you must 
recall another event in American history. 

1922-1955 is the span of a single generation. It was 
just that long ago that an act of a State legislature, 
confirmed by popular referendum, put the private 
schools of one State officially out of existence. A dozen 
other States might have followed that example had 


not the U. S. Supreme Court in 1925 struck the Oregon ° 


School Bill from the statute books as a violation of 
constitutional rights. 

Thirty years later, some 160 American Catholics, 
clerical and lay, sat as officially invited participants, 
the majority representing Catholic private-school edu- 
cation, in the greatest Government-sponsored educa- 
tional meeting in the nation’s history. Much more than 
years is spanned by these two events. In evaluating 
the White House Conference, then, perspective must 
be kept in mind. 

It is true that the original broad conception of the 
conference was not perfectly realized. The problems of 
private—and in this article I am speaking primarily 
of Catholic private—education received neither a gen- 
eral airing nor a thorough one. The final reports on 
the six conference topics are, as they stand, incom- 
plete. It was to be expected that the WHCE discussions 
should in the main center on the tax-supported public 
school system. None the less, the nation through this 
conference gave a greater formal recognition to the 
Catholic school system than any ever before accorded. 
Catholic schools were recognized officially as a part of 
the total scheme of American education. ‘Their prob- 
lems did come in for some recognition. All this is pure 
gain. 

Even the structure of the conference gave the private 
schools an opportunity for a better hearing, The stand- 
ard, cut and dried convention wherein masses of dele- 
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Inside the 


WHITE HOUSE 
CONFERENCE 


Neil G. McCluskey 


gates listen to prepared speeches and vote on pre- 
fabricated resolutions could not have had the results 
of this one. For the WHCE was truly, at least on the 
first-round level, a genuine, democratic town-hall meet- 
ing. 

The 1,800 participants from every State and territory 
who sat in tens or elevens at the 166 round tables 
fooled the pre-conference cynics by their serious con- 
sideration of each topic. Four days of conversing and 
rubbing elbows has a way of bringing folks closer to- 
gether. Suspicion, stiffness or cool correctness quickly 
thawed, as did the Washington weather, when the 
table members began to know one another. 


GETTING TO KNOW EACH OTHER 


Most of the Catholic delegates got new insights into 
the problems of the public school system and grew in 
their respect for the many dedicated men and women 
who are serving our nation’s youth in them. Perhaps 
more valuable still, Catholics proved that they were 
as interested in the welfare of the public schools as any 
one else. Non-Catholics, for their part, were educated 
to the needs of Catholic schools and had their educa- 
tional horizons stretched to cover the private and 
parochial school system. 

There were present people who had never before 
realized, or even cared to realize, that Catholic schools 
exist. Some delegates had never before spoken to a 
priest or nun. There was the Georgia manufacturer who 
couldn't wait to get back home to send his new friend, 
a priest from Ohio, a present of several dozen pair 
of his company’s best hose. And there was the entire 
round table that rallied indignantly to the support of 
a little New York nun who was the target of the only 
display of boorish bigotry that I saw at the conference. 
Yes, at the round tables, American fair play, the “let's 
give the other side a hearing” philosophy, was every- 
where tangible. The Catholic men and women, includ- 
ing four charmingly capable nuns, who participated in 
the conference, did a superb job. 
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COOPERATION 


Two casual references appeared in the final confer- 
ence reports, calling for some official cooperation be- 
tween public and private school. The report on topic 
two, “In What Ways Can We Organize Our School 
Systems More Efficiently and Economically?” gave as a 
minority consideration: “There should be cooperation 
between public and private authorities in efforts to 
provide school facilities for a given area.” 

During this particular discussion, though, the su- 
perintendent of one of the largest public school systems 
in the country voted against his table’s recommending 
this minimum of cooperation. In his city it just happens 
that there are 265,000 pupils in the Catholic elementary 
and secondary schools. 

Near the end of the official report on topic three, 
“What Are Our School Building Needs?” this statement 
was included: 

There is a need for free interchange of information 

between public school and non-public school au- 

thorities with reference to school construction 
plans. 


THE CONFERENCE MACHINERY 


Even this little in the reports is definite advance. But 
exactly why wasn’t there a larger place or, better, a 
properly proportionate place, in the conference dis- 
cussions for private education? Two reasons explain 
this lack. First, the cumbersomeness of the “filtering” 





Father McCluskey of our editorial staff cov- 
ered the W hite House Conference as amem- 
ber of the official press delegation. He had 
access to all the discussions, was able to move 
around freely from table to table. 





process devised to register the consensus of all the 
tables. Second, the prearranged question-list technique 
adopted to guide individual table discussions. 

At the opening round, or level “A,” of each of the 
six round-table sessions there were 166 tables and 1,800 
participants. At the close of each of the sessions, which 
varied in length from two to three hours, a chairman 
would bring his table’s written report to a conference 
of chairmen at the second round or level “B.” Here 
the 16 new tables of chairmen attempted to prepare 16 
common reports representing the thought of each of 
the level “B” tables. This was the second filtering, since 
the thought of the original ten or eleven people at a 
given table had been once filtered to prepare the first 
round-table report. 

Next, another group of chairmen, one from each of 
the level “B” tables, brought the 16 reports up one 
more rung to level “C” for a third filtering. Here sat 
two tables of eight to prepare two consensus reports. 
Finally each of the level “C” tables sent a chairman to 
the top of the pyramid, level “D.” At this giddy height 
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two people combined the last two reports. One of them 
then presented the four-times filtered distillate to the 
general assembly as the official report of the thinking 
of the White House Conference on Education. 

The steadily mounting pressure at these higher levels 
to get reports ready for the next level, the abnormal 
working conditions which precluded thorough re:lec- 
tion, and above all the sheer impossibility of shr’nking 
the thought of 1,800 different people on involved and 
controverted topics into neat categories on two or three 
typed sheets, condemned the “filtering” procedure from 
the outset. IBM machines, yes; human beings, no. The 
process asks too much. It must wait upon that never- 
never day when a giant mechanical brain can take 
over. Then each participant will be able to walk up to 
the electronic chairman and place his head inside the 
giant’s mighty maw. Lights will flicker, bells ring, rays 
radiate, and a neat 3” x 5” card will drop out upon 
which all the delegate’s thoughts will be punched. 


FILTERING PROCESS 


Here then was the great weakness in the conference 
procedure. Though certain broad ideas shared by the 
majority did survive through the levels of filtering to 
the final published reports, others did not. And prac- 
tically all qualifications and nuances evaporated along 
the way. Participants from at least twenty tables ex- 
pressed to me their dissatisfaction with the discrepancy 
between what their tables had recorded on topic one, 
“What Should Our Schools Accomplish?” concerning 
religious values and what eventually emerged at the 
end of the distilling process. 

One Catholic participant advanced to the next-to- 
final stage, the two-table level, charged with preparing 
the report on this topic. Here he was nominated to 
carry the table report to the top-level meeting with 
a representative of the other finalist table where they 
would edit the final report. He was sufficiently content 
with the full statement on religious values, but as a 
priest he declined the supreme chairmanship in favor 
of another. After the public presentation of the report 
to the general session, he told me that his table’s report, 
in theory the distillate of one-half of the group think- 
ing on this crucial point, was submerged almost beyond 
recognition in what was presented to the conference— 
which was what you read in your newspapers. 

The successive echelons refining the reports on topic 
four, “How Can We Get Enough Good Teachers—and 
Keep Them?” worked heroically all through the night. 
Their final report, heavily scented with cigarette smoke 
and coffee fumes, was completed at seven oclock in 
the morning. One finalist chairman told me that after 
a few hours of trying to coordinate reports, all that she 
could see was a soupy fog of words. 

Despite great good will and much hard work, there 
was some keen disappointment at the quality of the 
final reports. Msgr. Sylvester Holbel, superintendent of 
schools for the Buffalo Diocese, summed up a wide 
feeling in saying: “The reports were rather washed-out 
affairs. I had the feeling that they did not express the 
real point of view of the 1,800 persons here.” 
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Vice President Nixon to WHCE 


Might I suggest that . . . instead of engaging in 
unproductive controversy over the relative merits 
of private and public school education, we should 
substitute helpful cooperation between the sys- 
tems for unhealthy competition. 

Address to opening session of WHCE 





There was no “stacking.” Any hints or charges of 
official unfairness or bias are without foundation. The 
WHCE chairman, Neil H. McElroy of Cincinnati, the 
conference director, Clint Pace of Dallas, and the 34- 
man committee deservedly received universal acclaim 
for the well-organized, smooth-running conference. The 
loss of the true grass-roots opinion as the original re- 
ports became more and more refined was inevitable: it 
was the nature of the beast. The virtues of the old town 
meeting, when pushed beyond a certain point, yield 
diminishing returns. 

The other factor in explaining the small place de- 
voted to specific problems of private schools in the 
published reports lay in the system used to channel 
the discussion at the individual round tables. Weeks 
before the conference each participant had been sup- 
plied with-a carefully worked out “homework” book 
giving research data, historical background, statements 
of divergent points of view and general information 
pertinent to each of the six topics that were to come 
under discussion. 

Yet when the delegates sat down at their places to 


take up the discussions, they found before them on the - 


table one-page mimeographed lists of questions for 
each topic. All discussion henceforth was_ rigidly 
adapted to the pattern of the questions. In theory the 
delegates were free to follow their own method. In 
practice this was impossible. The prepared list of ques- 
tions took precedence over everything else. In fact, the 
table summaries on each question were to be recorded 
on separate sheets of multi-record paper precisely to 
make for convenient tabulation at the higher levels. 


RECOVERING A FUMBLE 


The WHCE committee became embarassingly aware 
that free discussion was being prejudiced by this 
method when the controversial fifth topic was reached, 
“How Can We Finance Our Schools—Build and Operate 
Them?” At 12:30 p. m. on Wednesday the pressroom 
had the list of questions. I took one from the stack and 
carefully read it. There was not a single word about the 
financial problems of non-public schools. But two hours 
later when the conference resumed, that pile had dis- 
appeared and another had been substituted in its place. 
The tables had only the second list of questions which 
contained a hastily written paragraph at the bottom of 
the page necessitating a four-line carry-over to another 
page. This was, incidentally, the only one of the six 
sets of prepared questions which did have a second 
page. The new paragraph read: 


D. Non-public School Support 
First: Do non-public schools have sufficient rev- 
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enue to meet their present and anticipated needs? 
SECOND: What techniques may be employed to in- 
crease support of non-public education? 


The flash of drama behind this quick substitution was 
known to only a handful at the conference. But if it 
hadn't occurred, there would in all likelihood have beep 
no word of non-public school finance problems in the 
published report. Even as it was, the position of para. 
graph “D” at the very bottom of the page left most 
tables little or no time for a discussion of it. This should 
make clearer the meaning of this portion of the fifth 
report: 
A small number of participants discussed the mat- 
ter of health-and-welfare benefits to pupils of non- 
public schools. Among these participants there 
was considerable sentiment that such services 
should not be denied to these pupils. 


SYMPATHY WITH PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


I was impressed with the generally sympathetic atti- 
tude of a dozen tables that I overheard discussing this 
subject. The phrase in the report, “a small number of 
participants,” is not consistent with my own observa- 
tion nor is it the judgment of many others with whom 
I later checked. At most tables where no report on the 
question of auxiliary services or welfare benefits was 
made, it was either not discussed at all or, as happened 
in most instances, the group simply agreed that time 
prevented any adequate discussion. 

It would appear then that few if any tables went on 
record as directly opposing specific proposals for wel- 
fare benefits to private-school children. If there had 
been even a few such tables, this opposition would 
hardly have gone unrecorded. After all, it would be 
only natural for the two people who prepared the final 
report on this topic to balance off this minority (if it 
existed ) against the real minority who actually reported 
in favor of welfare benefits. This supposition leaves the 
realm of conjecture when it is realized who these two 
persons are. They happen to be Edgar Fuller, the ex- 
ecutive secretary of the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers, and Mrs. Pearl Wanamaker, former 
president of the council and since 1941 Washington 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. Mrs. Wana- 
maker’s personal crusade against auxiliary services for 
Washington State parochial-school children is not ex- 
actly a national secret. 

The WHCE committee will meet in a few days. 
Among other items they will consider the results of an 
auditing of the records of the individual round-tables 
on this topic. Any sharp discrepancies between these 
reports and the “distilled” final report will be noted in 
the report being prepared for President Eisenhower. 

Despite its shortcomings the White House Confer- 
ence can truthfully be called a success. Not so much for 
what was immediately accomplished as for focusing 
the eyes of the nation on the American school scene: 
The Catholic schools are more a part of that scene now 
because of the conference. Measureless good will was 
minted and banked at compound interest before and 
during the conference. All America has profited. 
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Communists and 
the Supreme Court 


JOSEPH 


Wuen JOHN J. ABT and Simon E. Sobeloff stood 
before the U. S. Supreme Court last month to argue 
the case of Communist Party v. Subversive Activities 
Control Board, they symbolized America’s dilemma 
over the meaning of legitimate political activity. The 
two lawyers laid the dilemma squarely before the court 
for a definitive answer and quietly withdrew. The 
whole country is now waiting for the court’s decision. 

In hearings before the SACB the Communist party 
had been shown to be controlled by a foreign govern- 
ment. It was proved that their activities were designed 
1) to overthrow the Government of the United States 
and 2) to establish a dictatorship of the proletariat pat- 
terned after that of the Soviet Union. Before the Su- 
preme Court, Solicitor General Sobeloff defended the 
findings of the board that the Communist party fulfils 
the statutory definition of a “Communist-action organi- 
zation” and is therefore bound to register under the 
Subversive Activities Control Act of 1950. Mr. Abt, 
counsel for the Communist party, voiced the Com- 
munists’ plea for political respectability. He argued that 
the Registration Act is unconstitutional because it 
interferes with Communist political activity. 


... the act .. . denies to the entire American people 
access to all varieties of political opinion and the 
right freely to make their own selections in the 
market-place of ideas. 


The Supreme Court’s decision is bound to be historic 
—either way. If the court sustains the law requiring the 
registration of such an organization, we shall not only 
have established a policy of containment for Communist 
activity, but for the first time in our history we shall 
have narrowed the meaning of legitimate political ad- 
vocacy by restricting the Communist brand of con- 
spiracy. If, on the other hand, the decision favors the 
Communist party and declares the law unconstitutional, 
then this form of conspiracy, called political activity, 
will be protected by the First Amendment’s freedom of 
speech and assembly. 

In this case the Supreme Court is exclusively con- 
cerned with the constitutionality of the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Act of 1950 and the validity of its ap- 
plication to the Communist party. It is not required, 
hor is it expected, to pass judgment on the wisdom of 
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so attempting to contain the Communist conspiracy. It 
is the prerogative of Congress to decide what laws are 
desirable—within its constitutional powers. The Su- 
preme Court has merely to judge whether Congress 
exceeded its powers and whether the Act has been 
validly applied to the Communist party. Registration 
may prove to be an inept and ineffective measure. But 
this is not the concern of the Supreme Court. 


FINDINGS OF FACT 


What precisely are the activities at issue here? When 
the SACB examined the operations of the Communist 
party, what did it find? What Communist activities have 
been judged to make it a conspiracy under the Regis- 
tration Act? Against the party’s argument that it main- 
tained merely a fraternal and informal relationship 
with Communist parties in other countries the board 
found the evidence to show that 1) there exists a world 
Communist movement organized by the Soviet Union 
which has as its primary objective the establishment of 
Communist dictatorships of the proletariat in all 
countries throughout the world, including the United 
States; 2) the direction, domination and control of this 
movement is exercised by the Soviet Union. 

Against the Communists’ plea that they are an in- 
dependent party, the board found that the CP since 
its establishment in 1919 has taken instructions from 
the Soviet Union for the organization of the party and 
for its policies and operations. Directions from the 
Soviet have included settlements of factional disputes 
among American Communists and interpretations of 
the Marxist-Leninist line. The Communist party and 
its press have throughout their history subjected them- 
selves to the authority and disciplinary power of the 
Soviet Union. The board also found that the CP has 
always taught, advocated and carried out activities 
aimed at the overthrow of the U. S. Government and 
the establishment of a dictatorship of the proletariat 
patterned after that in the Soviet Union. 

One feature of the Subversive Activities Control Act 
is its instruction to the board to note the deviation or 
lack of deviation in the accused organization’s views 
and policies from those of the foreign organization. The 
board found that the views and policies of the Commu- 
nist party not only invariably coincide with those of 
the Soviet Union but that they conform immediately to 
each reversal in the Soviet Union’s position. 
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In order to conceal this foreign domination, while 
carrying out its directives, the CP was found by the 
board 1) to have both open and concealed member- 
ships; 2) to refuse as a matter of policy to reveal in- 
formation to proper governmental agencies. To this end 
the party destroys or secretes its records and keeps 
membership lists in code if it keeps them at all. As 
part of its secret operation the party holds secret meet- 
ings, assigns its members to small groups for security 
reasons, and has at all times maintained an under- 
ground or secret apparatus. 

On the question of allegiance to the United States, 
the board found that the Communist “leaders and 
members consider the allegiance they owe to the United 
States as subordinate to their loyalty and obligations 
to the Soviet Union.” In concluding its report the board 
summarizes: 


With consummate patience, the party strives for 
the establishment of a dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat in the United States; a goal which would 
rob the American people of the freedoms they have 
forged. While using the cloak of the United States 
Constitution, it struggles unremittingly to synthe- 
size from the complexities of our time a condition 
in this country which would enable it to shackle 
our institutions and preside over a Soviet America, 
under the hegemony of the Soviet Union. 


WHAT DOES THE CONSTITUTION ALLOW? 


Now the vital constitutional question arises: may 
Congress impose restrictions on such an organization, 


which calls itself political and appeals to its freedom . 


under the First Amendment? Does our freedom of 
speech and freedom of assembly include protection of 
the above secret activities designed to overthrow our 
Government and put it under foreign domination? Is 
the term political broad enough to include an organiza- 
tion of this kind? 

For its part Congress has answered these questions 
by passing the Act of 1950 which forces such organiza- 
tions to register. Now the final and authoritative inter- 
pretation of the Constitution will be made by the Su- 
preme Court. 

Some readers may be confused by the steady con- 
victing of Communist leaders under the Smith Act on 
the one hand, and on the other all the present debate 
about registration of Communists. The Smith Act, of 
course, has already jailed 88 individual Communists for 
advocating the violent overthrow of the Government, 
but the 1950 Registration Act now before the court 
focuses on organizations, not merely individuals. It 
pursues the technique of disclosure, on the principle 
that the public revelation of Communist personnel and 
activities will forewarn the American people and pro- 
tect them from misrepresentation. 


DISCLOSURE BY REGISTRATION 


What requirements of disclosure does the act impose 
on the Communist party? Any organization found by 
the board to be a “Communist-action organization” is 
bound to register with the Attorney General: 1) its 
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name and the address of its principal office; 2) the name 
and address of each officer, along with a description of 
his functions; 3) an account of all money received and 
expended annually. This account must list the sources 
of the money and the purposes for which it was used; 
4) the name and address of each member during the 
previous year; 5) list of aliases used by each officer or 
member; 6) list of its printing equipment. All the above 
information is to be given to the Attorney General an- 
nually. All publications and mailings must be marked 
on the outside as disseminated by a Communist or- 
ganization. 

As noted above, the nature and operations of the 
Communist party raised the question whether such ac. 
tivities were properly called political. The requirements 
of the Registration Act raise a further constitutional 
consideration: whether Congress can force a group to 
make its records public and to label its publications and 
mailings as “Communist.” The technique of disclosure 
is, of course, a classic legal device for maintaining 
standards and discouraging fraud. The Pure Food and 
Drug Act and the Securities and Exchange Act are 
examples of how the required listing of ingredients and 
other pertinent information serves to forewarn the 
buyer and to make dishonest operations unprofitable, 
But the Registration Act is the first use of the disclosure 
technique in the fields of ideology and political con- 
spiracy. 

John Abt argued in behalf of the Communists that 
registration would violate the Fifth Amendment's pro- 
tection against self-incrimination. \{r. Sobeloff answered 
that the privilege against self-incrimination applies only 
to natural persons, not organizations. He also pointed 
out that no such claim has yet been made by any in- 
dividual for himself, and if one should be made in the 
future, it would at most make the act unenforceable, 
not invalid. In any case, he reminded the court, it is 
established law that the officer of an organization may 
not refuse to produce the records of an organization on 
the grounds that those records may tend to incriminate 
the officer. The protection claimed under the Fifth 
Amendment will be part of the Supreme Court's con- 
sideration in its decision. 

All these questions now lie before the Supreme Court. 
If the act is sustained, 
we shall have ex- 
cluded one form of 
conspiracy from our 
political life. We also 
shall have forged a 
sharper concept of 
political society, its 
purposes and its limi- 
tations. To control this 
menace without sacri- 
ficing our traditional 
freedoms __ indicates 
that we are approach- 
ing a new apprecia- 
tion of our American 
political system. 
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The Relaxed Art Lovers 


Louis L. Renner 


Ir ALL BEGAN one day after Latin class when a 
sophomore came to my desk and told me he had heard 
| liked classical music. Then I told him about my idea 
of a club. From then on he gave me no peace unless 
there was ferment and progress. The idea had to be- 
come a concrete reality. We ferreted out others in- 
terested in the arts and with their help gradually trans- 
formed the old bookstore into a clubroom, complete 
with indirect lighting and acoustical tile. 


WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


Now that there was a clubroom and club members, 
the student body began talking about a “Fine Arts 
Club.” a “Culture Club,” and worse. Some of these 
names were beginning to stick. This was bad, and 
directly opposed to what we hoped to achieve by an 
organization such as we eventually had. 

From the outset it was important to make clear that 
there was nothing special about someone's being 
familiar with names such as Bach, Verdi, Mona Lisa, 
Chartres, Faust, Unfinished Symphony, and the like. 
Members of the club needed no special qualifiications, 
just an interest. We were not favoring a given art form, 
or period, or movement, just the fine arts in general. 
We needed a non-committal name, and needed it soon. 

Then Orpheus, that poet of myth and ancient Greece, 
came to our aid. Here was one at home with all the 
arts, one who knew and used the power of art and 
beauty. We voted in the name Orphean Club. 

Next we drew up a charter. It covered such items as 
dues, membership, meetings, penalties. But most im- 
portant, it stated our objective. This was roughly two- 
fold: to help the student body in general and club 
members in particular toward a better understanding 
and appreciation of good art. 

We made available to all the students a room con- 
taining recorded music, and books on music, architec- 
ture, painting, the philosophy of art and beauty, and 
similar subjects. Thanks to dues and generous parents, 
we eventually acquired a sizable and representative 
collection of records and books. We bought a record- 
player and had a radio-club member fix up a radio for 
us. The librarian gave us the better part of his art 
section. The local art museum offered us exhibits. Soon 
we were well equipped. 

We also served the student body by sponsoring sev- 
eral art contests. These were well received and sup- 
ported. Three of the first four prizes went to non-club 


Mr. Renner, S.J., who is studying theology at Alma 
College, California, describes an unusual, but very 
successful experiment he initiated as a teacher at Seattle 
Preparatory School. 
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members. This was good. It was especially good to see 
our all-state fullback get a prize. 

But the club was principally for the members. They 
had access to the room at noontime, after school and 
sometimes on holidays. Some noons we held business 
meetings. Ordinarily, however, members were free to 
sit around, eat lunch, page through books, listen to 
records, do homework, discuss, argue, play chess or 
bridge. This informality may surprise some. But really, 
it was well suited to the principal objective of the 
club: “...to increase our knowledge of the arts, to 
deepen our appreciation, to develop good taste by 
living with and enjoying good art.” 


AT HOME WITH ART 


Maybe this wasn't the scientific way, but the music 
left its mark. Boys began to speak more familiarly 
about the different composers, compositions and con- 
cert artists. They began to show preferences. We had a 
number of those “highlights from” records. Some boys 
later on bought the complete works. Chess kept things 
quiet and gave music a chance to work its way in 
painlessly. 

With painting, the procedure was pretty much the 
same. Books of excellent reproductions were always 
available. On a reading stand we kept a book of the 
masters. Every few days we turned the page. The boys 
were living with good painting and becoming more 
at home with it. We also had a bulletin board on which 
we kept rotating articles and pictures from Time and 
Life. In this way we kept up on contemporary art. 
We had paintings on the wall. Once we had an exhibit 
of originals. There were three art galleries within walk- 
ing distance to which we made trips. 

Our charter called for a weekly lecture or discussion. 
Our best one was on beauty. With the help of several 
faculty members, primed to ask the right questions, 
we kicked the subject around pretty hard. It was in- 
teresting and profitable fun. A former graduate, then 
studying Russian at a nearby university, gave us a 
lecture on the liturgy of his church, the Russian Ortho- 
dox, and on Moussorgsky, using records to illustrate. 

Generally, however, for their own greater profit, the 
club members conducted the discussions. One treated 
us to dramatic reading with selections from Browning. 
Another showed us “what to look for in music.” Another 
outlined the various schools of painting. 

Life with “the fit and the fair” was an education and 
a joy. It was its own reward. But what is more impor- 
tant, it taught us in a most pleasing manner about the 
Author of all beauty, and from afar off prepared us 
for that everlasting vision and happiness with Beauty 
ever ancient, ever new. 
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Feature X” 





Shakespeare and 
the Plumber 


WHEN I WALKED OVER from school one afternoon 
a huge white delivery truck had just pulled up to our 
back yard. A young man in shirt-sleeves and a driver's 
cap stood on our back porch holding two copies of an 
invoice in his hand. It was September and very hot. 

I opened the cellar door. The steep stone stairs led 
down into cool recesses. The delivery man understood. 
He made seventeen trips up and down them, and soon 
we were stocked against the snow and the rain, the bliz- 
zard and all manner of siege. I stood watching him, 
with good sense enough not to sympathize or to offer 
help. A man has a right to do his work and to be 
honored for doing it. But at the end I could say “Thank 
you.” I added: “If you go up to the porch again, I will 
meet you with a cold drink.” Off came the driver's cap. 
The workman was a gentleman. 

The cold drink was very red, very sweet and very 
weak, but also very cold. The grocery man said “Thank. 
you” and was gone and we shall not meet again until 
judgment day. But I stood reminiscing about the work 
of the world, how good is the toil of our hands, how 
important the man who drives a white truck. 


EDUCATION FOR EVERYBODY 


We are the nation, William De Vane of Yale reminds 
us in the September, 1955 issue of Current History, who 
have undertaken to educate an entire people, who 
baldly each year offer college to the boys who count 
the boxes of Tide in steel vegetable carts for the house- 
wives of America. There is danger in the offering, Dean 
De Vane reminds us. The danger is not in the material 
before us. The danger is in the task asked of teachers, 
in the sheer challenge to provide enough classroom 
space, enough manpower filled with wisdom, to suffice 
for those who come each September to exchange the 
priee of blistering days on a construction crew for that 
which man lives on besides bread. 

But mankind loves danger and does its best work 
under challenge. The driver of the white truck con- 
vinced me how precious it is to give to all men as they 
can receive it the inner richness of real college educa- 
tion, the “beau ideal,” the perfection of the intellect 
which sees all things in relationship, to quote Newman 
from memory. For the man in the white truck touches 





Sr. Mary Faith teaches English at Donnelly College, 
Kansas City, Kan. 
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our life. It makes a difference to our whole day whethe; 
he goes up and down the cellar steps graciously or not 
Not that all wisdom comes through a college cu. 
riculum or that men cannot acquire it outside bric 
walls. But today college is almost a “normal” way ty 
get the beginnings of it, and if the Christian philosophy 
of history is not cyclic but a moving onward toward , 
goal, there is something gladdening in the contempla. 
tion of college-educated delivery men. The making of 
them will teach all of us something about living. 


PHILOSOPHER AT WORK 


Something of what I am trying to say was crystallized 
in a bus-driver I met last spring. Our group of college 
students was visiting the East, and the bus company 
handling our trip had equipped us with drivers native 
to the State we crossed. The man who took us through 
Ohio was an artist. He knew the countryside, its history, 
its points of interest, its living beauty. Unwearyingly, 
as if making a new trip himself, he made of his eight 
hours an adventure into past, present and future. Only 
in the late afternoon was there any wistfulness in his 
voice as he said: “How I hope these young people 
know their opportunities in being privileged to go 
to college! My one dream is that my children will have 
the chance. I want them to be more than bus drivers’ 

The statement jarred me out of one world into an 
other. All day I had not thought of him as a bus driver. 
He had been philosopher, historian, artist, a friendly, 
fully formed human being, transforming a wearying 
trip into an adventure. He had the right to dream, as 
fathers do, that his children might be great. But part 
of their becoming great will be a new appraisal of the 
value of the world’s work, an appraisal only gradually 
coming to Americans. 

A battle against false values will, it seems to me, 
need to be won in the road ahead. “Sister, do you care 
if I become only a plumber?” a high-school graduate 
said one June. 

“What do you mean, only a plumber?” 

“Oh, do you feel that way about it too, Sister?” 

A vision of a world without plumbers flooded over 
me, and then a vision of this prospective one. There 
would be music and literature in the pipes of the city. 
This boy would handle men in plumbers’ unions with 
justice and charity and suavity. He would take Shake- 
speare into the depths of basements and underground 
channels. 

It is a wonderful dream, that of American education, 
designed to educate all Americans to the limit of their 
abilities, a glorious dream of increasing poetry and song 
on every farm and street car, in every office and in the 
bowels of the earth. It is an impossible but wonderful 
ideal, taking a little longer to achieve than the difficult, 
something to be humble before but interminably busy 
at! There is in it a kind of wisdom and penetration 
into the communion of saints. 

All this because the grocery deliverer went up and 
down the seventeen trips graciously. I hear America 
singing, singing its varied carols in increasingly beauti- 
ful language. SistER Mary Farry, 0.5.5 
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LITERATURE AND ARTS 





The Catholic Novel: 


TWO IMPORTANT STATEMENTS 


Harold C. Gardiner 


The $64,000 question in literature is still unanswered: what is a Catholic 
novel? Many have risen as far as the $32,000 bracket in their responses, 
but I don’t know of anyone—myself included—who has come up with the 
perfect answer. Perhaps the definition of the ideal Catholic novel is as 
elusive as the definition of beauty. This is one reason why the Catholic 
critic has a job that is not threatened with early completion: he can keep 
on, trying to reach the goal, long after other less will-o-the-wisp goals have 


been reached. 


But once in a long while, the Catholic critic gets some suggestions that 
promise to define the problem, to delimit the terrain, so that, if it is still 
almost impossible to define accurately the Catholic novel, it becomes easier 


to sav what the Catholic novel is not. 


Two statements have recently come to my attention. 
Each is really magnificent, and though the two may 
seem to place emphasis in different wise, they actually 
say much the same thing. I feel that anyone concerned 
with Catholic fiction, its responsibilities, its potentiality 
for great good, the dangers it faces, ought to meditate 
the two documents I will here comment on. And that 
“anyone concerned” will be author, publisher, reader, 
teacher and librarian. 

The two documents are 1) an article that appeared 
in the January 27 issue of Criterio (Buenos Aires), a 
Catholic biweekly edited by Msgr. Gustave J. Fran- 
ceschi, who is also author of the article that will be 
quoted, and 2) a pastoral letter issued by the German 
hierarchy, dated October 21, which was read in all 
German churches on October 31. As Msgr. John S. 
Kennedy noted in the November 12 issue of the Hart- 
ford Transcript, a pastoral letter on the subject of 
Catholic fiction is most unusual, in fact, unique. Faced 
with international problems (the unity of Germany, the 
Russian threat, for instance) and domestic puzzles 
(housing, trade unions, etc.), did the German bishops 
have nothing more important to consider than the 
state of Catholic fiction? A nice question, but perhaps 
the answer is simply: the attitude toward life that 
Catholic creative authors take is profoundly important, 
for themselves, of course, and much more for their 
thousands of readers. 

The pastoral of the German bishops (I quote from 
the translation in the November 12 issue of the London 
Tablet; the full text will be found in the February issue 
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of the Catholic Mind) is wise and temperate. It glories 
in the fact that Catholic literature no longer leads a 
“ghetto life.” Catholic books are widely read and, more, 
published by firms that are not exclusively Catholic. In 
this, the German scene is paralleled by the publishing 
picture in the United States. 


MIRROR OF REALITY 


The pastoral rejoices that Catholic novelists are con- 
cerned “with questions that arise from religion.” We 
must be grateful, they say, “that they paint no wishful 
picture of human existence, its struggles, defeats and 
triumphs—no sentimentalized . . . and therefore untrue 
picture—but that they are concerned to mirror reality.” 

The reality mirrored is often dark. The German 
bishops realize this and do not rebuke the novelists for 
reflecting the world as it is. “We do not fail to see,” 
they state, 


that to call things by their right names, and to 
recognize the power of the evil in the world, is of 
great value not merely for literature but also for the 
pastoral duties of our times. This kind of literature 
gives rise to shocks which can have a wholesome 
effect. 


It is at this point that the article in Criterio rein- 
forces the stand of the German bishops. Under the 
title Las Necesidades Espirituales de Hoy (Today's 
Spiritual Needs), Monsignor Franceschi discuss the 
effect that novels such as those by Graham Greene and 
Francois Mauriac have or should have on the intelligent 
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reader. The author's conclusion is that “these books 
that disquiet our passivity and show that so many of 
us do not really know the world in which we live” are 
“useful” works, just as the “Confessions of St. Augustine 
were when they were written.” 

The reason why such works disturb some readers, 
says Monsignor Franceschi, is that they do not realize 
the “effect that the milieu, the doctrines of the day, 
customs and the political and economic regime exercise 
on souls.” Nor have they realized in concrete instances 
the different temptations that rise for “the young per- 
son living tranquilly at home and the other who has 
to get himself daily to work to earn his keep.” 

To realize—to make real to one’s self—that is the 
problem. And yet, there is still another problem. How 
can the author make us, the readers, realize the evil 
in today’s world without settling for a mere diagnosis? 
This is what the German bishops turn their main at- 
tention to in their pastoral. “To sum up,” they say, 


We find that a large section of our Catholic litera- 
ture prefers the darker sides of life. In that it is in 
accord with the literature of our times, and no 
doubt valuable if it desires to set a wholesome 
diagnosis of our time against euphemistic descrip- 
tions. We would go so far as to speak of the duty 
of giving such a diagnosis; and there is no need 
for our writers to feel that their freedom is limited 
by bourgeois prejudices. But . . . it would also be 
desirable if, beyond a mere diagnosis, man in his 
needs could be helped by literature; if he were 
saved from the false, fateful impression that there 
is an unbridgeable gulf between the sober reality 
of life and the moral law as this is given by God 
and proclaimed by the Church. We do not speak 
for a literature of false pieties, but we do speak for 
a literature which, in addition to making a diag- 
nosis of our times, contributes to their cure. 





Perhaps the most practical counsel the German 
bishops give is contained at the end of the pastoral, 
Far from condemning the works of the Catholic realists, 
they simply and sanely say: 
So far as our faithful are concerned, we should 
like to urge them to discriminate in the choice of 
reading matter . .. They should remember that not 
every book is suitable to everyone. . . Our Catholic 
librarians and their helpers should be mindful of 
the characteristics of works addressed to readers 
who are mature and firm in their moral and re- 
ligious outlook, so that their libraries, the use of 
which we strongly recommend, should indeed harm 
no one, but offer each his own fare. 


THE WORD THAT POINTS TO GOD 


Finally, the bishops say, and here they come into 
closer accord with the Criterio article; 


Thanks are due to our Catholic writers for their 
work in the service of the word that ultimately 
points to God. We feel ourselves through our own 
divine mission united with them and ask their help 
in the present tasks of the Church. 


One of the tasks of the Church, says the Criterio 
article, is performed by Catholic novelists whose works 
“sound like an alarm-bell to the ears of those who think 
that they are living in a world substantially Christian.” 

This brief summary does justice neither to the pas- 
toral of the German bishops nor to the article in 
Criterio. They must both be read in full. But that so 
much space and thought has been devoted to the role 
of the Catholic novelist is at once a tribute to the work 
that has been done and an acknowledgment that 
creative fiction is a magnificent tool for the dissemina- 
tion of the word “that ultimately points to God.” 





The Blind Child 


In the presence of roses she pauses 

And, smiling, touches her fingers to them, 
Lifting unseeing faces to her face: 

As if the two flowered on the one stem. 


She is one with whatever she blesses. 

Tulips when she approaches droop low 
Welcoming the innocent sacrament of hands, 
Her hands are a miraculous snow. 


She walks in the sun’s caresses. 

Under a marvelous willow of rain 

She dances and plays. Always she presses 
Her heart to the day’s windowpane. 


And yet, a winter and a fall ago, 

In blind rebellion, small fists shut tight, 
She stormed the walls of the confining dark 
And cried in anger from her room of night. 


Then we had thought: imprisoned thus 
How will she ever acknowledge joy? 
For she can only feel the light, 

An unintelligible toy. 


What was the bitterness her young mind 
Unlearned? Struggling from what depth 

Has she achieved the unpossessing air? 

See with what gratitude she accepts each breath! 


In the garden of the world she sits 
Listening to the thrush and oriole wings 
Flutter the light, their voices hymning 
The one magnificat she sings: 


My soul is wider than the wind 
Billowed in trees, wide as the sea; 
I ama shell holding the sea: 
He who is mighty is in me. 
James F. Correr 
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Books with the 
Christmas Spirit 


THE FIVE FATHERS OF PEPI 
By Ira Avery. Bobbs-Merrill. 270p. $3 


Once in a blue moon a book comes 
along that can only be called charm- 
ing, warm, heartening. These are old 
tags, 1 know, but what else can one 
say when the old words are the exact 
words one wants to use? Those are 
the words that touch the essence of 
this fine little novel. 

When five-year-old Pepi wanders 
into the little Italian village, he does 
not know that he will find not only 
one father, but five. The real father, 
the one, that is, who takes on him- 
self the rearing of Pepi, is Giorgio, 
but he gets a lot of help from four 
other bachelors in the town—and each 
is, of course, an expert in the art of 
child-rearing. 

Well, Pepi gets lots of care, as you 
can imagine. What to do about his 
schooling, about his appeal to various 
American tourists who yearn to adopt 
him? Perhaps the finest portion of the 
book is devoted to an American couple 
who have a real appreciation of the 
Italians and in particular of the situa- 
tion of Pepi and his “fathers.” 

This is a minor classic, if I may 
coin a brand new expression. It will 


appeal to anyone who loves children. 
The book is the December selection 
of the Catholic Book Club. The CBC 
is happy that it is able to offer to 
members at Christmas-time a book that 
so truly reflects the spirit of Christlike 
charity. Read it and make the day of 
His temporal birth more real to you. 
If the book does that for you—as ] 
think it will—what more could you ask 
in preparation for the day of His birth? 
Haroitp C. GarDINER 


CHRISTMAS IS HERE 


Edited by Anne Fremantle. Stephen Daye. 
385p. $3.75 


Round about Gaudete Sunday, when 
the frustrations of searching for the 
misplaced addresses of friends on the 
Christmas card list have just about 
suffocated the holiday spirit, this new 
anthology of Christmas literature could 
act as a sure restorative. Jo Pagano's 
“Signor Santa” is just one of several 
stories that could work wonders for 
a sense of humor worn thin by the 
irritations of holiday shopping. 
Christmas Is Here is not only a 
Catholic selection of stories and poems 
about Christmas but is also the best 
selection of Christmas stories to appear 
in years. It begins, where every such 
selection must begin, with the story 
of what actually happened according 
to St. Luke in the new translation by 
Msgr. Ronald A. Knox. From then on, 
all the selections reflect the experience 
and good taste of the editor, Anne 





An Old Nun Recalls God 


Thy speaking of Him, Mother, flings 
The door of heaven wide. 
Then up thy words like steps I run 


To go inside. 


Thy telling is a mirror held 
Upward from time and piace, 
Bringing me down His beautiful, 


Eternal face. 


Then in the darkness of my soul 
A light begins to grow: 
I recognize the words, the tone, 


Those eyes I know! 
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OMNIBUS EDITION 


Two In 


One Flesh 


By Rev. E. C. Messenger 
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This important work, which originally 
appeared in three volumes under the 
headings: Introduction to Sex and Mar- 
riage; The Mystery of Sex and Marriage 
in Catholic Theology; and The Practice 
of Sex and Marriage, now appears un- 
abridged in one volume. It is in many 
respects the most complete exposition 
of the Catholic doctrine in this field to 
have appeared in English. $4.00 
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Dame, Indiana 
Win souls for Christ as a 
Brother of Holy Cross! Our 
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Brother Eymard, C.S.C. 
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Fremantle. She is already well known 
for her collections of Bible stories and 
Mothers. Her Treasury of Early Chris- 
tianity brought her a Christopher 
Award. This collection is sure to win 
her the gratitude and appreciation of 
many delighted readers. 

She has chosen so well and some 
of the stories are so good that it is 
to be hoped that they will not be 
tagged as worthy only of “occasional” 
reading. Nicolai Gogol’s “Christmas 
Eve” and Bernard Raymund’s “The Last 
Christmas” are significant literary ac- 
complishments which ought not to be 
forgotten come January. The selections 
from the poetry of W. H. Auden, 
Charles Péguy and Jessica Powers will 
survive many a holiday season. They 
are a refreshing relief from those tawdry 
jingles that come floating out of every 
loudspeaker during December’s first 25 
days. 

The stories included in this anthology 
were chosen because they showed how 
Christmas was received by people; what 
they did about its being here. Conse- 
quently the anthology includes stories 
of many types, from many lands, and 
for all ages. The inclusion of selections 
from the Koran and the apocryphal 
Book of James also give the work his- 
torical depth. 

The children have not been forgot- 
ten, and at least two of the stories 
should provide a welcome relief from 
the re-reading of those traditional holi- 
day pieces whose appreciation seems 
to depend upon a synthetic sentimen- 
tality. These two were taken from Aunt 
Judy’s magazine, a Victorian predeces- 
sor of the American St. Nicholas, and 
will appeal to children not only because 
of their freshness but because they have 
just the right blend of fancy and real- 
ism. 

The book itself is a very attractive 
piece of work with numerous excellent 
illustrations. Readers who have acquired 
a knowing wariness towards the Christ- 
mas anthology with its flossy package 
and tired contents will not be disap- 
pointed here. They will find honest and 
lasting expressions of the Christmas 
spirit, and that is undoubtedly the real 
meaning of its title, Christmas Is Here. 
P. ALBERT DUHAMEL 


OTHER CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


Other books that fit in well with the 
Christmas spirit can only be briefly 
mentioned here. A lovely gift book is 
St. Anne, Grandmother of Our Saviour, 
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by Frances Parkinson Keyes (Messner. 
$5). It contains legends about St. Anne, 
many illustrations, the historical facts, 
as far as they can be ascertained and, 
in all, turns out to be a lovely book. 
The art-reproductions alone make it 
worth your consideration for Christmas 
receiving and giving. 

Another book for the season is Paul 
Horgan’s The Saintmaker’s Christmas 
Eve (Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. 
$2.75). Illustrated by the author, it 
is the story of a Mexican family and 
the role that St. Christopher plays in 
their lives. There is an element of sus- 
pense in the tale and it would be un- 
fair to reveal it here. Suffice it to say 
that the tale is as happy and warm 
as the author’s earlier novellas, such 
as The Devil in the Desert and One 
Red Rose for Christmas. H. C.. G. 














Priest and Parish 


CATHOLIC ACTION AND THE PARISH 
By Abbe C. Michonneau and Abbe R. 
Meurice. Newman. 116p. $2.25 


PARISH PRIEST 
By Eugene Masure. Fides. 255p. $3.95 


The work of Canon Eugene Masure, 
aimed at specifying the essential nature 
of the secular, as distinguished from the 
religious, priesthood, is a first-rate theo- 
logical treatise, far superior to several 
American books directed to the same 
end. As a matter of fact, this book 
is so excellent that it places the name 
of Masure high in a French ecclesi- 
astical firmament already made brilliant 
by such stars as Suhard, de Lubac and 
Michonneau. 

Fr. Masure is the director of the 
Grand Seminary of Lille, where he 
also teaches sacramental theology and 
courses in spirituality. Fides publishers 
have honored him by issuing this trans- 
lation on the 50th anniversary of his 
ordination to the priesthood. 

Fr. Masure, like many modern eccle- 
siastics, wants to insure for the secu- 
lar priesthood a high appreciation on 
the part of lay persons, and particu- 
larly among potential candidates for 
the priesthood. But this is no emotional 
appeal against the distortions of the 
popular mind. Rather, it is a creative 
work which attempts to develop doc- 
trine in accordance with sound norms 
of theology. 

The author contends that the Council 
of Trent, in the 16th century, while 





energetically affirming the dogmatic 
efficacy of sacred rites, left the question 
of mystical effects open to theologians, 
He further affirms that the council did 
not want to define the priesthood. Chris 
was a priest on Calvary, a teacher or 
doctor at the Sermon on the Mount, 
a king when He governed, a prophet 
when He taught. The act by which the 
apostles were instituted priests does 
not exhaust the definition of their priest- 
hood. Nor is the modern priesthood 
limited to the power of the Eucharist 
and Penance. 

The priesthood is not an institution 
separate from the episcopate. “The pres 
byteral priesthood does not consist first 
of all nor solely in the individualized 
power to consecrate the body of Christ 
and to administer the sacraments val- 
idly, but in the priest’s subordinate 
participation in the religious and apos- 
tolic functions of his bishop.” The power 
to consecrate is but a sign of the re 
alities it contains but which extend 
beyond it. The priestly state must be 
defined through the episcopal state if 
it is to be rightly understood. It is 4 
participated, derived and subordinate 
priesthood. 

In this reviewer’s judgment the power 
of the ordinary parish priest to ad 
minister the sacrament of confirmation 
is nowhere better explained. The grace, 
the spirituality, the dignity of this pas 
toral priesthood is somewhat different 
from that of the religious. This priest 
hood has communal aspects not ap 
preciated since the days of the Fathers 

A short review cannot do justice 
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to the excellent thought and superior 
literary style that are Fr. Masure’s. A 
chapter such as that on “Catholic Ac- 
tion” can only be mentioned. The re- 
viewer can, however, recommend that 
parish priests use it for a whole year 
as spiritual reading and then, when 
they have humbly acknowledged their 
unworthiness, proudly lift their heads 
in recognition of the dignity that is 
theirs in the Church. 

A parish priest would find it hard to 
be bored by anything Abbé Michonneau 
wrote. Certainly, few pastors have con- 
tributed so much to the revitalization 
of thinking about parish life, if not of 
parish life itself, as he. 

This latest contribution is divided 
into two parts, the first, written by 
himself, entitled “Religious Make Better 
Shepherds”; the second, written by a 
confrére, entitled “Shepherds Make 
Truer Religious.” 

Abbé Michonneau expounds at great 
length an idea he first expressed in his 
Revolution of a City Parish. He argues 
that parish priests ought to live and work 
in common because this community lite 
is profitable for the priests themselves, 
but also because cooperative admini- 
stration of parishes is by experience 
preferable to individualistic efforts of 
isolated pastors and curés. Furthermore, 
and this to Michonneau is a bugaboo, 
religious could not be, and would not 
in fact be, permanent rectors of par- 
ishes long after they had the physical 
capacity to serve efficiently. “Why, not 
a single grocery store,” he writes, 
“could survive with such an old mana- 
ger as these parishes have.” 

Abbé Meurice sets out to demon- 
strate that the ideals of the religious 
life, even contemplation, can be realized 
fully in the service of the parish aposto- 
late. 

While both these hypotheses have a 
great deal of merit and seem to be 
in general accord with the mind of 
Pope Pius XII, there will be a great 
deal of disagreement by religious as 
well as diocesan priests with some of 
the minor theses. Would these men 
like to equate “priesthood” and “re- 
ligious priesthood”? Fr. Masure’s Parish 
Priest is a scholarly answer to any such 
attempt. 

Certainly there should be more com- 
munitarianism among parish priests. 
Certainly, too, the moral isolation of 
pastors and the tenure of octogenarians 
are practical problems to be reckoned 
with. But more of a case will have to 
be made before diocesan priests are 
organized into religious communities. 
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Finally, neither author discusses the 
deleterious effects sometimes wrought 
on religious communities by the prac- 
tical apostolate. GeorcE A. KELLY 


Breaking New Frontiers 


WORLDS BEYOND THE HORIZON 


By Joachim G. Leithauser. Knopf. 408p. 
$6.75 


NEW FOUND WORLD 
By Harold Lamb. Doubleday. 323p. $5.75 


Who bit the Carthaginians in Africa? 
The mystery has never been satis- 
factorily cleared up. All that we know 
is that, about 530 B.C., the Cartha- 
ginians permitted one of their generals, 
Hanno, to go seafaring beyond the 
famed Pillars of Hercules and to found 
settlements along the African coast. 
The natives were terrified; so were 
the Carthaginians. It is difficult to say 
whose was the greater fear when first 
discoverer and discovered met face to 
face. According to the world’s oldest 


surviving travel report, three females | 


bit the Carthaginians who tried to cap- 
ture them. But whether the females 
were gorillas or human beings clad in 
skins is still unknown. 

The Carthaginian experience turned 


out to be an ominous portent. In sub- | 
sequent centuries many venturesome | 


discoverers were killed and devoured 
by inhospitable tribes who did not want 
to be discovered. The discoverers, in- 
sisting on exploration, killed off the 


With all this mutual unpleasantness it 
is a great wonder that any serious ex- 
ploration was ever achieved—or ever 
recorded. 





THE NUN 


by Margaret Trouncer 


| The first complete life of St. Margaret 
Mary, through whom Our Lord gave 
the Church the special devotion to the 
Sacred Heart. No saint's story is 
stranger, no saint suffered more: surely 
none was ever more intensely happy. 
You will find no better Christmas pres- 
| ent for anyone with a devotion to the 


Sacred Heart. $3.50 


FOUNTAIN OF 
| JUSTICE 
| By John Wu 


| 


| A fascinating book on the Natural Law 
_and human laws by one of the world's 
| great lawyers. $3.75 


SWIFT VICTORY 
by Walter Farrell, O.P. and 
Dominic Hughes, O.P. 


On the Gifts of the Holy Ghost: 


| planned and partly written by Father 


a . | Farrell and completed by his friend, 
resisting natives with great abandon. | 


Father Hughes. $3.25 


Soeur Angele and the 


EMBARRASSED LADIES 


Perhaps in the beginning it would | by Henri Catalan 
have been just as well if the printing | 
press had never been invented. Fanci- | Few new amateur de- J aN 
ful accounts were published so freely | tectives have been Se 
and false maps circulated that many | greeted with more en- . Z 
scholars thought that the Indies were | thusiasm than Soeur 72 
either just off the coast of Florida or | Angele, Sister of Char- A i 
just around the corner from Newfound- | 'tY and doctor of medi- = 
lose cine, who solves a mys- 

The human effort to become better | tery in the name of 
acquainted with our world was a costly Char e and alm ost 
and exhausting business that seems to | pene e French police 
have been principally inspired by a pas- | 7POP!€*Y '" the process. 
sion for gold. This was the carrot dan- 
gled before the noses of strong, fear- 
less men, while the decisive propul- 
sion was provided by competing mon- 
archs who wanted their flags planted 
on remote islands and continents. 


y 











$2.50 


| Order from any bookstore 


For last minute ideas, write for our 
Christmas catalog to Agatha MacGill 
at— 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 
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10 Best/Sellin 


1. LL DIE LAUGHING 
Bruce, $2.75 


2. THE NUN 
SHEED & Warp, $3.50 

3. THINKING LIFE THROUGH 
McGraw-HiLL, $3.75 


4. MY BELOVED 
McGraw-Hitt, $3.75 


5. LOVE DOES SUCH THINGS 
Bruce, $4.95 


By Joseph T. McGloin, S.J. 
By Margaret Trouncer 

By Fulton Sheen 

By Mother C. Thomas 


By M. Raymond, 0.C.S.0. 








| 





_ 


6. THE VIRTUE OF LOVE 
KENEDY, $3 


7. THE LORD 
REGNERY, $6.50 


8. NO MAN IS AN ISLAND 
Harcourt, Brace, $3.95 


9. GOD, A WOMAN AND THE WAY 
Bruce, $3.50 


10. SOEUR ANGELE AND THE EMBARRASSED LADIES 
SHEED & Warp, $2.50 














By Paul De Jaeghe 
By Romano Guardini 
By Thomas Merton 


By M. Raymond, 0.C.S0. 


By Henri Catalan 





AKRON, Frank A. Grismer Co., 272 High St. 
BOSTON, Pius XI Cooperative, 45 Franklin St. 
BOSTON, Benziger Bros., 95 Summer St. 

BROOKLYN, Ave Maria Shop, 166 Remsen St. 
BUFFALO, Catholic Union Store, 828 Main St. 


CHICAGO, The Thomas More Association, 210 
West Madison St. 

CINCINNATI, Benziger Bros., Inc., 429 Main 
St. 

CINCINNATI, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 436 
fain St. 

CLEVELAND, Catholic Book Store, 906 Su- 
perior Ave. 


CLEVELAND, William Taylor & Co. (14) 
as “ai Cathedral Bookshop, 205 E. Broad 


DENVER, James Clarke Church Goods House, 
1636 Tremont St. 


DETROIT, E. J. McDevitt Co., 
ington ‘Blvd. 


DETROIT, Van Antwerp Circulating Library, 
Chancery Bld dg. 


HARTFORD, Catholic Lending Library of 
Hartford, Inc., 138 Market St. 


HOLYOKE, Catholic Lending Library, 94 Suf- 
folk St. 


1234 Wash- 


The stores listed above report their best selling books during the current 
Popularity is estimated both by the frequency with which a book 
is mentioned and by its relative position in each report. The point system, 


month. 
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KANSAS CITY, Mo., Catholic Community Li- 
brary, 301 East Armour Blvd. 
LOS Ay eee C. F. Horan & Co., 120 West 
aL. Rogers Church Goods Co., 129 

South 4th St. 
MANCHESTER, N. H., The Book Bazaar, 412 
Chestnut St. 
MILWAUKEE, The Church Mart, 
Jater St. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Catholic Gift: Shop, 
8th St. 


779-781 N. 
37 South 


NEW BEDFORD, Keatings, 562 County St. 

NEW HAVEN, The Thomas More Gift Shop, 
1102 Chapei St. 

NEW YORK, Benziger Bros., Inc., 26 Park 
Place. 

~~ YORK, P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay 


NEW YORK, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 14 
Barclay St. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, St. 
Stall, 320 N.W. 2nd St 
OMAHA, ‘oot Church 
Farnam St 
PHILADELPHIA, Peter Reilly Co., 


Thomas More Book 


Goods Co., 1218 


133. N. 


PORTLAND, Ore., Catholic Book & Church 
Supply Co., 314 S. W. Washington St. 


RICHMOND, Va., Pye. Campbell Religious 
Goods Shop, 123 N. 8th St. 


reading habits. 
ing the stores. 





plus the geographical spread of the stores, gives a good view of Catholic 
Appreciation for the service can best be shown by patronit 


SS Trant’s, Inc., 96 Clinton Ave. 

orth. 

ST. LOUIS, B. Herder Book Co., 15-17 South 
Broadway. 

ST. hy E. M. Lohmann Co., 413-417 Sib 
e t. 

SAN =e The O’Connor Co., 317 Sut 
ter St. 

SCRANTON, The Diocesan Guild Studios, 80 
Wyoming Ave. 

SRASTES, Guild Book Shop, Inc., 1328 6th 


ve. 
SEATTLE, The Kaufer Co., Inc., 1904 4th Ave. 


SOUTH BEND, Aquinas Library and Bo 
Shop, 110 East La Salle Ave. 


SPOKANE, De Sales Catholic Book Shop, 1! 
Wall St. 


TOLEDO, John A. Reger Catholic Supply 
House, 615 Cherry St. 

VANCOUVER, B. C., The 
Hamilton St. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., William J. Gallery Co, 
718 11 St., N. W. 

WESTM ecg 
Shop. 


WHEELING, 
Market St. 


WINNIPEG, Man., 
Princess St. 


Kaufer Co., 56 
Md., The Newman Bod 
D. Corcoran Co., 212 


Harry 


F. J. Tonkin Co, 103 
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The Leithauser volume covers the 
whole field of exploration from the 
anonymous Carthaginians to space trav- 
el, First came the discovery of the 
oceans, then of the Americas. Africa, 
the North and South Poles—and outer 
space. 

Mr. Leithauser insists that he has 
not written a book of heroes. What he 
has ably succeeded in doing is to re- 
veal the magnificence, the baseness or 
even the haphazard nature of motives 
and actions, and that combination of 
fantastic courage, energy, unscrupulous- 
ness, endurance and devotion which 
made success possible and so enlarged 
and changed the known boundaries of 
the world. 

Historians will always debate the de- 
gree of greatness of the successful ex- 
plorers and the ultimate significance of 
their varied accomplishments. But this 
one volume will give you a panoramic 
view of the Age of Discovery, which, 
in many respects, is still continuing. 

Harold Lamb is best known for his 
biographies of Charlemagne, Genghis 
Kahn and Tamerlane. His latest work 
deals only with the discovery and ex- 
ploration of North America and is the 
most recent addition to the Mainstream 
of America series. The book ends with 
the year 1600. 

Mr. Lamb reminds us that the North 
American continent contained no Aztec 
treasure or Incan civilization. Its ap- 
proaches were storm-swept; its people 
were usually inclined to fight for their 
liberty. Its first discoverers found no 
entrancing South Sea nor any kind of 
passage through to it. They were more 
intent upon keeping alive than in keep- 
ing journals. Yet Mr. Lamb has studied 
the available documents thoroughly and 
has given us a trustworthy and highly 
readable account of a tremendous ven- 
ture that, at the time, seemed to be 
one of failure rather than success. 

JouNn J. O'Connor 





P. ALBERT DUHAMEL, professor of 
English at Boston College, con- 
tributes frequently to journals 
such as Renascence, Modern 
Philology and others. 

Rev. Georce A. KELLy is director 
of the Family Life Bureau of 
the Archdiocese of New York. 

James A. BrunpacE is instructor 
in history at Fordham Univer- 
sity. 

Rev. J. N. Moony, is in the De- 

partment of History at Cathe- 








dral College, N. Y, 
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OTHER BOOKS 





THE PRINCE AND I 
By Marvine Howe. Day. 250p. $3.50 


Despite the title resemblance to The 
King and I, this is a very different kind 
of book. Crown Prince Moulay Hassan 
of Morocco is the teacher in this case— 





an expert instructor in horseback riding; 
the pupil is the author, an attractive 
American journalist who first went to 
Morocco in 1950 as companion to the 
children of a French commandant. It 
is not a romantic adventure in any sense, 
though the descriptions and impressions 


of Morocco and its people are vivid and | 


compelling. 
Not heeding the warnings of her 


French employers, Marvine Howe made | 











friends among the Moroccan people, | 


and it was in the most casual way that 


the 24-year-old Prince offered his ser- | 


vices as riding instructor. From him and 
from his younger brother, Moulay Ab- 
dallah, Miss Howe gained an insight 


into the politics of Morocco, the strong | 
nationalist feeling and the understand- | 


able combination of resentment and ad- 
miration in attitude toward the French. 
Defenders of recent French colonial 
policy will not be the least bit happy 
about the book. 

Since the return from exile of Sidi 
Mohammed ben Youssef, Moulay Has- 
san’s father, this book takes an on espe- 
cially timely value. The background for 
understanding the news of the day is 
seldom presented in such readable per- 
sonal comment. 

The author obviously likes Morocco 





and its people; she pleads vigorously the | 
cause of the nationalists and of Ben | 
Youssef, who was exiled while she was | 


in Morocco. But even as she states her 


views, she’is helping the reader to know, | 








PROTESTANT 


“The most fascinating essay 
of the religious sociology of 
America that has appeared in 
decades.’-REINHOLD NIEBUHR, 

New York Times 


CATHOLIC 


“A brilliant and understand- 
ing book” — GUSTAV WEIGEL, 
S.J., in America 


JEW 


“A book all should read. It 
tears the veil from the preva- 
lent secularism that passes as 
religion.” | —FELIX A. LEVY, 

Chicago Sun-Times 


All agree on 


Protestant-' 
atholic-Jew 


By WILL HERBERG : 


In this notable volume, serious 
readers will find many original, 
illuminating, and often surpris- 
ing ideas about the religious 
life of Americans and the 
changing structure of American 
society. In addition to examin- 
ing the content and forms of the 
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three great religions, Mr. Her- & 
berg describes and interprets = 
their individual economic, so- = 
cial, and cultural aspects as well es 
r as their mutual relations in uni- @ 
ty and in tension. For all inter- = 
ested in inter-religious under- s 
standing, this ‘“sharp-minded ¥ 
investigation of the American 5 


religious paradox” (Time) is 
strongly recommended. Index; 
bibliography; $4. 
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see and feel Morocco. Casbahs can be 
quite respectable; harems can be drafty 
and dull; a Moroecan Crown Prince can 
be fairly disconcerting in his European 
culture and in his easy transition from 
sport shirt to flowing white, semi-relig- 
ious dress. 

Marvine Howe has made one reader 
keen to follow the latest developments 
in Morocco. What will be the role of 
Prince Moulay Hassan? 

Mary Stack McNIFF 


THE LESSONS OF HISTORY 


By William Smyth. Edited by Wallace 
Brockway. Simon & Schuster. 452p. $6 


William Smyth’s Lectures, in this 
abridged edition, make an intriguing, 
curious and eminently worth-while 
book, both for the professional historian 
and for the reflective citizen. Smyth’s 
theme in his Lectures, as the title of 
this edition indicates, lay not so much 
in history itself as in the great and en- 
during principles and lessons which 
Smyth saw in history. 

The author’s principal interests were 
in the civil liberties of men and in the 
nature of mankind; on these two sub- 
jects he focused his attention. That the 
results of his inquiries were of enduring 
usefulness is manifest from the fact that 
this edition of his Lectures appears well 
over a century after its author’s death. 

William Smyth was Regius Professor 
of Modern History in the University of 
Cambridge from 1807 until his death 
in 1849. His first lectures were delivered 
in 1809. His courses of lectures assumed 
a definite form early in his career, and 
though he no doubt reworked and re- 
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cast them from time to time, they seem 
to have remained essentially the same 
throughout his tenure of the professor- 
ship. He never permitted students to 
take notes during his lectures and it 
seems that after the publication of his 
lectures in 1840, he ceased lecturing 
altogether. 

These lectures bear the mark of their 
author’s period; Smyth was a Whig and 
the whole cast of his thought is that of 
enlightened Whiggishness. That many 
of his judgments on historical events 
seem strange and foreign to us in the 
middle of the 20th century is not sur- 
prising. What is surprising is that so 
many of his observations, which were 
set down in final form before 1840, 
seem so sound, wise and valuable in the 
vastly changed intellectual and political 
milieu of the 1950's. 

The Lessons of History is an eminent- 
ly quotable volume, for Smyth excelled 
in shrewd insight into human nature. 
Take, for example, his characterization 
of James I of England as “this royal 
trifler,” and his verdict on the reign of 
that same monarch: “The commons and 
the sovereign seem of like disposition 
with their predecessors; but the former 
far more advanced in wisdom and the 
latter in folly.” 

One reservation—and a most impor- 
tant one—must be voiced concerning 
The Lessons of History. Smyth was an 
unabashed Anglican Whig. His views 
on religion in general, and on Roman 
Catholicism in particular, were the com- 
mon ones of his persuasion and his era; 
they must, accordingly, be approached 
with great caution. Thus, for example, 
few modern readers would be inclined 
to acquiesce in his assertion that “the 
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members of the Roman Catholic cop, 
munion are of all other sects the mog 
intolerant and cruel.” 

The modern reader of such obsery. 
tions would, however, do well to bea 
in mind also the fact that for his ag 
and position Smyth was unusually tol. 
erant of Catholicism and sincerely de. 
plored the existence in England of the 
Catholic penal laws. “The misfortune” 
he said in one of his early lectures, 


still is that men honor the doc- 
trines of toleration with their lips, 
while they seem not aware that 
their heart is far from them. The 
principles of intolerance, that is, 
the principles of their nature, stil] 
maintain their hold, though they 
may be awed and tamed and civil- 
ized, and reduced to assume forms 
less frightful and destructive in 


these later ages. 
James A. Brunpace 


FRENCH CORPORATE THEORY, 
1789-1948 

By Matthew H. Elbow. Columbia U. 208p. 
$3.75 


Americans are accustomed to use the 
word corporation solely in its familiar 
business sense. If they are aware of its 
French equivalent, they are prone to 
connect it with unhappy experiments 
under Mussolini or Vichy. The present 
volume suggests a broader perspective. 
It is an historical sketch of the rather 
substantial body of corporative theory 
which developed in France over the 
past hundred years as a possible alter- 
native to laissez-faire and which at 
tempted to discover a “third way” be- 
tween socialism and the exploitation 
characteristic of an unregulated indus- 
trial economy. 

If one were to summarize the ex- 
periment in a sentence, it might be 
said that corporative theory had dis- 
tinguished antecedents stretching back 
to the Middle Ages. It mobilized in 
its favor some attractive arguments, 
and it has been singularly meager in 
practical results. 

French corporatists placed their re 
liance on mixed employer-employe ass0- 
ciations with a large degree of au- 
tonomy and decentralization. In these 
corporations, labor and management 
were to work together in an atmosphere 
of social peace for their mutual bene- 
fit and for the good of the nation. With 
a minimum of state intervention, they 
were to fix the conditions of industrial 
production, including wages, hours, ap- 
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prenticeship and social security, and 
go on to advise the state on social 
and economic legislation. 

By this means the class struggle 
would be replaced by cooperation and 
social solidarity established. Further, 
depressions would be prevented, not by 
state planning, which was rejected, but 
by the regulation of production, price 
and quality by the industries then- 
selves. Many of the corporatists en- 
visioned their system as a panacea for 
all the political, social and moral woes 
of France. 








The first important body of French 
corporatists were the Social Catholics 
ot the last decades of the 19th century. 
Their commitment to this doctrine was 
a primary factor in their failure to en- 
list the French working class, which 
they wooed so diligently. 

The Social Catholics were reinforced 
by a notable body of secular thinkers 
in the two generations before World 
War II. Most of these who lived till 
1940 accepted Pétain as a conscious 
or unconscious spokesman for their 
views, but many were disillusioned by 
the étatiste trend evidenced by the 
Vichy regime. De Gaulle later devel- 
oped his own brand of corporatism, 
which again has gained little favor with 
the mass of Frenchmen who were its 
intended beneficiaries. 

The most consistent feature of cor- 
porate theory is its failure to appeal to 
the working class. Basically this is due 
to its hostility to the historic instrument 
of the industrial worker, the trade union, 
and to its complete rejection of the 
right to strike. Nor has it been demon- 
strated that corporatism could be ac- 
commodated to democratic institutions, 
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to which all but the radical wing of 
the labor movement are devoted. 

Equally, these theorists have not 
faced the problem of how the various 
corporations would be harmonized with- 
out the constant intervention of the 
state, leading ultimately to political con- 
trol of the economic system. 

The author has given a most useful 
survey of French corporative doctrine, 
valuable for any student of modern 
social history. It is outside the author’s 
compass to discuss the similarities and 
differences between these theories and 
the papal vocational plan. But he has 
prepared the ground for such a study, 
which should be made. He has also 
made a valuable contribution in opening 
the way for a comparison of these theo- 
ries and the experiments in Italy, Aus- 
tria, Spain and Portugal. 

J. N. Moopy 


THE WORD 





Prepare the way of the Lord (Luke 
3:4, quoted from Isaias 40:3; Gospel 
for Fourth Sunday in Advent). 


From the beginning to end of this 
somber but oddly joyous liturgical sea- 
son, Holy Mother Church has but one 
imperative for all her toiling children 
without wings. The cry is a most an- 
cient one, for the Church echoes it 
from heroic John the Baptist, who took 
it up from that venerable seer the 
prophet Isaias. Prepare, murmured 
Isaias, his burning eyes fixed on the 
distant future. Prepare, cried John, gaz- 
ing in awe at the very moment, Pre- 
pare, repeats Holy Mother Church 
timelessly, as long as time continues to 
tick. 

Prepare for what? For whom? 

The center of all history and the 
reason for it, the beginning and the 
end and the heart of everything is 
Christ the Incarnate Word of God. To 
this materia] planet, spinning in space, 
the Incarnate Word once came and took 
a place in biology and geography and 
history. This He did not at all for the 
sake of the earthy, unknowing planet, 
but for the sake of its earthy, largely 
unknowing and uncaring men who 
walked and slept and fought and loved 
upon it. 

The question then was: would men 
receive God’s Son among them? Would 
they welcome Him in gratitude and 
love, humbly accepting the gentle yoke 
of commands He laid upon them? John 
the Evangelist, who saw it all, sadly 
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A deeply inspiring 
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By RUTH CRANSTON 


Every year two million people 
make the pilgrimage to the 
great Shrine in _ southern 
France. They come from all 
parts of the world with one 
common longing—to be healed, 
to be made whole there at that 
simple altar. Cures have been 
reported of practically every 
known disease—instant, perma- 
nent, complete cures. 


Mrs. Cranston, author of World 
Faith, visited the Shrine and 
talked with the religious and 
medical personnel, with the 
pilgrims themselves, She asked 
—Have major illnesses indeed 
been cured without treatment? 
How are the cures checked 
medically and by the Church? 
And now her firsthand report, 
including interviews with the 
actual “cures” themselves, not 
only answers these questions 
but reveals the meaning of 
Lourdes today for both the 
physically ill and all who are 
troubled in spirit. 


At all bookstores $4.50 
Mc GRAW-HILL 
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MARY MOTHER 


OF GOD 
Text by Henri Gheon 


The only art book ever devoted exclu- 
sively to the Mother of God—truly a 
book to treasure for all time. MARY 
MOTHER OF GOD brings together in 
one large volume the masterworks of 
the greatest painters of all time, ranging 
from early Roman and Byzantine repre- 
sentations down to Paul Gauguin. A su- 
perb collection, magnificently printed by 
old world craftsmen with 112 plates, 
20 in full color, size 9” x 12”, with a 
brilliant introductory text by the great 
French writer and critic, Henri Gheon. 

$10.00 


ST. PIUS X 
by Leonard von Matt 


A handsomely printed book that offers 
an entirely new kind of biography: the 
life of St. Pius X told in striking pho- 
tographs and accompanying text. The 
biography of the saintly Pope of the 
20th Century is uniquely reproduced by 
a brilliant combination of picture and 
text—a successful attempt to recreate the 
actual feel and atmosphere of the world 
in which he lived. There are over 200 
magnificent photographs, with a hand- 
some white gift binding decorated with 
the gold papal seal. $6.00 


THE LORD 


by Romano Guardini 

This superlative book has been hailed 
by all who have seen it as a ‘master- 
piece’ (Commonweal) and an “‘un- 
doubted treasure” ( America). No per- 
sonal library can be complete without 
it. Now in its fourth printing. $6.50 


All of these books 
are available from your 
Catholic bookseller. 


Henry 
Regnery 
Company 
Chicago 4 








records the answer: He, through whom 
the world was made, was in the world, 
and the world did not recognize Him. 
He came to what was His own, and 
they who were His own gave Him no 
welcome. 

But Christ the Incarnate Word is 
that strong man, fully armed, of His 
own parable. He is the indomitable Lion 
of Juda, the tireless hunter of souls. 
He will not yield to the first rebuff, 
no matter how harsh; He will not readily 
surrender to the flinty, blind, stupid 
human heart. So the loving Son of God 
comes to mankind again and yet again. 
He comes ceaselessly, unwearyingly. 

Now He comes no more in a cer- 
tain place, at a particular hour, in a 
visible, palpable human body for all 
to see. God’s Son comes now on the 
quiet, unfelt level of the supernatural. 
He comes silently, invisibly, but none 
the less actually, truly, strongly, lov- 
ingly. 

John the Baptist pleaded with the 
men of his day to prepare for the 
physical coming of Christ in history. 
Holy Mother Church steadily pleads 
with the men of every day—with us, 
now!—to prepare for the supernatural 
coming of Christ by grace. Before each 
annual celebration of the Christ-Mass, 
Mother Church intensifies her plea. She 
knows, with each new Advent, that in 
some mysterious, supernatural sense, it 
is high time for us to awake out of 
our sleep; our salvation is closer to us 
now than when we first learned to be- 
lieve. The night is far on its course; 
day draws near. 

Suppose that, for this coming by 
grace, a man does what in him lies. In 
all earnestness he casts out the wretch- 
ed old evil that bars the door to 
Christ, he even hacks away at the petty, 
unbecoming weeds and crab grass of 
self-seeking that clutter the way of Him 
who would come. What happens then? 

Nothing that any man can see or 
weigh or feel. Just this: But all of those 
who did welcome Him, He empowered 
to become the children of God. 

And if a man will not have it so, 
will not prepare the way of the Lord? 
Why, then, he will be served on a later 
occasion, for there will be yet another 
and last coming of Christ. When the 
Son of Man comes in His glory, and 
all the angels with Him, He will sit 
down upon the throne of His glory, and 
all nations will be gathered in His 
presence, where He will divide men 
one from the other, as the shepherd 
divides the sheep from the goats. 

VINCENT P. McCorry, S.J. 
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THEATRE 


CRADLE SONG. A few years ago your 
reporter was privileged to observe the 
inside workings of New York’s Found. 
ling Hospital. When he was ushered 
into one of the clinical rooms, a young 
doctor, looking very starched and stiff 
and efficient in his white tunic, was giy- 
ing a new foundling, a baby girl, the 
last of her protective innoculations. The 
baby was squalling, of course, as battle- 
hardened GI’s often squawk against 
having their hides punctured with 
needles. The moment the young doctor 
said, “That’s all,” a nun standing by 
clasped the wailing infant to her bosom, 
and her touch was an immediate seda- 
tive. In less than a moment the baby 
stopped crying. 

If your observer were a tenth-rate 
Raphael he would have asked the nun 
to sit with the baby for a portrait of 
a modern Madonna. Now, he would be 
willing to settle for the genius of Greg- 
orio and Maria Martinez Sierra, au- 
thors of the comedy residing at Circle 
on the Square. In either case he would 
be giving a fleeting experience an en- 
during habitation in art. 

Cradle Song is a simple story—so 
simple that telling it from the beginning 
to end will not diminish interest in 
the play. A baby girl is left at the 
door of a convent. Eighteen years later 
the foundling leaves the convent on 
her wedding day. That is all. On the 
wisp of a story the Sierras have em- 
broidered a delicate pattern of maternal 
affection in the devotional atmosphere 
of a cloister. 

Most of the characters are contem- 
plative nuns who have abandoned 
worldly satisfactions for the sequestered 
life of religious. While the sisters have 
true vocations, they have ineluctably 
brought along to the cloister their emo- 
tional baggage. One nun has a bent 
for felicitous writing, another a talent 
for design and another a keen scent 
for humor. All of them retain their 
memories. With various temperaments 
and abilities, the nuns are a group of 
interesting women with active minds 
and lively emotions, occasionally harbor- 
ing a nostalgic memory of worldly ex 
periences but never a thought of re 
turning to the world. Life in the con- 
vent is spiritually rewarding and there 
is hardly ever a dull moment. 

Produced by Leigh Connel, Theo 
dore Mann and José Quintero, the lat 
ter directing, the comedy is performed 
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David Hayes and costumes by Charles 
Martinelli. The acting, too, is disting- 
uished by its Doric simplicity, with few 
flourishes of bravura emotionalizing. 
The performance, while excellent, never 
distracts attention from the play. 

Ellen Lowe is warm and ingratiating 
in the sensitive role of the prioress, 
the head of the convent who knows 
just the right moment for relaxing dis- 
cipline. Mary Gordon is impressive as 
a feminine top sergeant, concealing a 
tender heart under a tough skin, and 
Lola D’Annunzio is appealing as a nun 
who had found choosing between 
motherhood and a vocation an agoniz- 
ing decision. 

Other capable performances are of- 
fered by Woodrow Parfrey, the visiting 
doctor, Charles Quinlivan, the bride- 
groom, and Jean Arley, mistress of nov- 
ices. Mary Foskett is brilliant as the 
foundling come of age, whose happi- 
ness on her wedding day is tinctured 
with reluctance to leave the loving 
care of the nuns she is so fond of. 

There is a delicate mingling of sen- 
timent and humor in the scene where 
the bridegroom asks to see all the 
bride’s mothers for the first and last 
time. That scene, alone, is a sufficient 
reward for a detour off Broadway. 


JANUS, presented at The Plymouth 
by Alfred de Liagre Jr., is a French- 
style sex comedy by Carolyn Green. 
Reginald Denham directed the produc- 
tion and Donald Oenslager designed 
the set. 

The leading character is a woman 
who lives with her husband and chil- 
dren ten months a year and spends 
the other two in a love nest with her 
paramour. When her husband discovers 
her infidelity, she insists that adultery 
makes her a better wife. 

The cast consists of Margaret Sulla- 
van, Robert Preston, Claude Dauphin, 
Robert Emhardt and Mary Finney—all 
of them excellent performers—knocking 
themselves out in an effort to make 
immoral conduct attractive. 

THEOPHILUS LEwIs 


FILMS 


THE PRISONER tackles head-on, in 
dramatic form, the terrible truth which 
contemporary totalitarianism has forced 
us to recognize: namely that, provided 
sufficient skill and inclination on the 
part of the persecutors is present, any- 








one can be brainwashed. No one appar- 
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Welcome to a new editor... 


When the January 1956 issue 
of THe CaTHoLic MIND ap- 
pears, Rev. Vincent S. Kear- 
ney, S.J., will be its new ex- 
ecutive editor. It is no easy 
task to succeed Father Ben- 
jamin L. Masse whose wide 
reading gave him access to 
world sources for THE CATH- 
otic Minp. But Father Kear- 
ney brings to his new post 
a unique fitness, preparation 
and, range of experience. 


ORN in New York in 1913, he at- 
tended St. Nicholas of Tolentine 
parochial school, Regis High School, 
and Fordham University, all in New 
York. From his entrance into the Jesuit 
order in 1932, his studies and his work 
have taken him around the world. In 
1939 he went to Egypt. His assignment, 
along with others Beirut and Baghdad, 
was part of a special project of Ameri- 
can Jesuit aid to the Christian Arabs 
in various parts of the Middle East. 
He taught English at the College of 
the Holy Family in Cairo and studied 
Arabic and Syriac there until the war 
in 1941 forced him to return to America. 
He had one year of journalistic train- 
ing and administrative experience at 
Jesuit Missions magazine (1947-1948) 
and another of spiritual direction and 
administration at the Jesuit Novitiate 
in Poughkeepsie, New York. But his 
already recognized abilities as a writer 
and speaker and his wide range of 
interests marked him for a career of 
journalism. In 1949 he became an asso- 
ciate editor of AMERICA. 

Since then he has been in charge of 
the Middle East and Far East desk at 
America, Though an able speaker, his 
time has been almost exclusively de- 
voted to the weekly chore of writing 
for AMERICA. 

That it has not been a peaceful as- 
signment can be seen from a brief list 
of news headings which have arisen 





since he came to AMERICA—the con- 
quest of China by the Reds, the State 
Department White Paper on China, 
the Korean War, General MacArthur, 
Chiang Kai-shek and Formosa, the war 
in Vietnam and Indo-China, Indonesia, 
India, the rise of Israel, the Arab-Israeli 
conflicts, the internationalization of 
Jerusalem, the independence of Japan. 

In 1954 he was invited to take part, 
with 150 other delegates from all over 
the world, as an observer at the Chris- 
tian-Moslem Convocation in Bhamdoun, 
Lebanon. It was decided to give Father 
Kearney an opportunity at this time 
to visit important centers in the coun- 
tries that his desk covered. Accordingly, 
for four months he traveled from New 
York to Rome, Beirut, Cairo, Baghdad, 
Karachi, New Delhi, Bangkok, Saigon, 
Hong Kong, Manila, Tokyo and Hono- 
lulu. By advance appointment he vis- 
ited top-ranking officials and informed 
sources in all the cities visited. 

Such is the preparation and the back- 
ground the new executive editor of 
THE CATHOLIC MIND. 





Give THE CATHOLIC MIND as a spe- 
cial gift. It is just about the most 
valuable and most economical gift in 
magazines . . . sixty-four pages every 
month. Articles and talks and state- 
ments from all over the world. 


THE CATHOLIC MIND 70 E. 45th Street 


One year $3.00 
Please send Tue CatHoiic Minp for 
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ALTAR BOY RESPONSES Phonograph Rec- 
ords, 33, 45, 78 rpm. Two or more $1.00 
each postpaid. GRIFFIN, 478 E. French, 
San Antonio, Texas. 





HOLY RUSSIA—yes, 
sacrifices and Mary’s help. Know about the 
Russian people and the Church in Russia, 
subscribe to a new periodical, Holy Russia, 
$1 a year Fathers of Mercy, 1230 Quincy 
Street, N.E., Washington 17, D. C. 





Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, 


Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall Foun- 
dations—514”, 6”, 614” 
embroidery Floss. 


porter, Box 394 M, Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope — a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mis- 
sion, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 





uncolored, un- 


RIO- 


ORANGES, GRAPEFRUIT, 
sprayed. FOB Groves $3.50 bushel; 
LEMCA, Deland, Florida. 





ORDINATION & FIRST MASS REMEM- 
BRANCE CARDS. Dealers wanted. Write 
for samples: Louis Prahl, Old York Rd. 
& 35th, Baltimore 18, Md. 





ST. THERESE needs new church badly. Rev. 
Pastor, Carmel, Annotto Bay, Jamaica, 
B.W.I. 





SCARCE CHESTERTON AND BELLOC 
BOOKS. 250 titles. Free Catalog. Prosser, 
3116 North Keating, Chicago 41, Illinois. 
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by our prayers and | 


, and 7”—$1.00 Silk | 
Ecclesiastical transfer | 
patterns. Free Samples. Mary Moore, Im- | 
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ently can indefinitely resist the tech- 
niques employed in the process. 

In the film this conflict is played 
out between, on one hand, the Car- 
dinal (unnamed) of an_ unspecified 
Iron Curtain country and on the other 
its chief Interrogator. The Cardinal, 
partly because of the role he played 


| in the resistance to nazism, has assumed 
| something of the proportions of a na- 


tional monument, and for the purposes 
of the state must be self-defaced 


| through his own public confession. He 


is also very clearly the stuff of which 


| martyrs are made. 


It is the Interrogator’s job, in the 
course of endless questionings, to probe 
for some weakness in the churchman’s 


| armor—to find something about which 
| he feels guilty. 


Once this is found, the 
guilt can be magnified, in a mind al- 
ready unsettled by solitary confinement, 
prison rigors and psychological pres- 
sure, until, temporarily, the victim 
comes to doubt all his motives. 

The film deserves a great deal of 


| credit for giving its awful theme as 
| much stature of treatment as it does. 
IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic | 


| her own play is written with power, 
Inc., 876 | Pp’) P 


Brigid Boland’s screen adaptation of 


intelligence and psychological insight. 
And the performances of Alec Guinness 


| as the Cardinal and Jack Hawkins as 
| the implacable but not altogether un- 


sympathetic Interrogator are superb. 
Altogether, the movie represents as 
satisfactory an explanation in dramatic 


| fictional terms as can be expected for 
| a phenomenon which the human mind 


is unable or unwilling to comprehend 
fully. It is unfortunately least lucid and 
convincing in the crucial matter of what 
brought about the Cardinal’s break- 
The climax, however, which 
shows that the ordeal has robbed the 
man of God only of his reputation and 


| not of his integrity, and conversely has 
| caused the Interrogator to foresee his 
| own doom through the inexorable de- 
| mands of the state, is altogether uplift- 
| ing and leaves no doubt as to where 


the film’s sympathies lie. 

This last remark is included because 
the picture has been banned in Eire, 
reportedly on the grounds that it is 
subtly. pro-Communist. Perhaps the 
Irish censor can make a case against 
certain of the film’s attitudes and con- 
cepts or legitimately question the pro- 
priety for Irish audiences of a screen 
representation of a Prince of the Church 
as a fallible human being. But to call 
it on that account pro-Communist is 
to substitute an epithet for rational 


b. 
: 


argument and make a mockery of the 
meaning of words. A much more meam 
ingful appraisal of the film’s value and 
impact is that of Cardinal Griffin of 
England who, it was reported, earne 
recommended it to all adult Catholieg 
(Columbia) 


UMBERTO D. is Director Vittorio de 
Sica’s tragic or, more accurately, pa 
thetic neo-realistic account of a lonely 
old gentleman’s struggle to survive ig 
the heartless confines of a great Italian 
city on a hopelessly inadequate Gov- 
ernment pension. The film is done with 
a great deal of dignity and skill, and 
its indictment of man’s inhumanity tp 
man is valid and sobering. By omig 
sion, however, it suffers from de Sica’s 
inability to comprehend the relation 
ship of religion to life; and by com 
mission it misrepresents that relation 
ship in the same sort of cynical little 
scene that marred The Bicycle Thief, 
(Edward Harrison) 
Morra WaALsH 


Correspondence (Continued) 


While it is true that many J. W.’s y 
not see the obvious truth, it is heartbreakin 
to hear that some Catholics treat them um 
charitably. It is natural for people to b 
come angry when the things they love af 
ruthlessly attacked. Thus, many Cathol 
become angry when a J. W. knocks on the 
door and defames their Church and thi 
Lord. Yet as Catholics we are taught 4 
rise above nature, so we must show thes 
people charity. There is no other Christia 
way.... CuHar.es P. Smit 
Bethlehem, Pa. : 


No Ordinary Talking Book 1 


Epiror: When I read of the recording 
Fr. LaFarge’s The Manner is Ordinaryi 
one of the Talking Books for the blindy 
sent for it immediately. Being a blind 
sician and of an intellectual turn of min 
I have read the book with the greatest! 
interest. There are so few such books avail 
able for the more educated blind. . . « 
Let’s have more good Catholic reading) 
material in Talking Books for blind people) 
of college level. I wish to congratulate 
whoever at the Library of Congress is te) 
sponsible for giving such a wonderful book 
as The Manner is Ordinary to the world 
the blind. Louise Cur) 
Newark, N. J. & 
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